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Where to ops 
your First free checking 
account in Boston. 











Students . ..as soon as you hit town, save 
yourself hassles over money by opening your local 
checking account at The First National Bank of 
Boston. We have handy offices— more than any 
other bank in town. This map and list will help you 
find your way around. 

We'll even give you charge-free checking— 
just maintain any kind of savings account with us 
and it’s yours. So why pay a single penny for the 
checks you write? 

It takes only a few minutes to open a check- 
ing account. Stop in at The First with any of your 
banking needs this year . . . we’re the first people 
to talk to. 


Boston College 
Brighton Office, 

5 Chestnut Hill Ave. 
North Brighton Office, 
1664 Soldiers Field Rd. 


Boston State ’ 
Huntington Avenue Office 
corner of Massachusetts Ave. 


University 
Kenmore Square Oftice, 
560 Commonwealth Ave. 
Massachusetts Avenue Office, 


corner of Commonwealth Ave. 


Bryant & Stratton College 
Boylston Office 

757 Boylston Street opp. 
Prudential Center _ 
Chamberlayne Junior College 
Kenmore Square Office, 
560 Commonwealth Ave. 
Emerson College 

Berkeley Street Office, 

210 Berkeley St. 


The First 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 


Emmanuel College 
Kenmore Square Office, 
560 Commonwealth Ave. 
Fisher Junior 

Berkeley Street Office, 
210 Berkeley Street 
Garland Juni 


Berkeley Street Office, 
210 Berkeley Street 
Grahm Junior 

Kenmore Square Office, 
560 Commonwealth Ave. 
Harvard University 
North Brighton Office, 
1664 Soldiers Field Rd. 
Katharine Gibbs School 
Berkeley Street Office, 

210 Berkeley Street 
M.LT. 


Massachusetts Avenue 
Office, corner of 
Commonwealth Ave. 


* Which office of The First is handiest for you? 


Northeastem University 
Huntington Avenue Office, 
corner of Massachusetts Ave. 
Brigham Circle Office, 
Huntington Ave. at Peter Bent 
} de Hospital 

mons College 
Kenmore Square Office, 
560 Commonwealth Ave. 


Suffolk University 

Charles River Park 

Office, 161 Cambridge St. 
Tufts Medical and 


Dental 

Washington Street 

Office, 710 Washington St. 
Wentworth Institute 
Brigham Circle Office, 
Huntington Ave. at Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital 
Whee! 


Kenmore Square Office, 
560 Commonwealth Ave. 
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Nine to Five Is a Full-time Job 


Making the office work 


DISCRIMINATION 

3s NOT 

A MANAGEMENT: 
PREROGATIVE 


By Nancy Pomerene 

There’s a poster in the head- 
quarters of 9 to 5, Boston’s wo- 
men office workers’ organiza- 
tion, that portrays what a wo- 
man, circa World War I, could be 
and still not be able to vote and 
what kinds of men were. The pic- 
tures show a female mayor, a 
nurse, a machinist — and a male 
drunk, convict, deviate, etc. 

Fifty-five years since that pos- 
ter was made, working women 
are still trying to repaint the pic- 
ture of secretaries as extended 
brew-a-matics, models as mind- 
less beauties and stewardesses as 
the choicest option among cof- 
fee, tea or me. 

Nine to five, the two-year-old 
non-profit corporation, repre- 
senting the largest segment of 
metropolitan ‘-Boston’s female 
working force, has had some ef- 
fect on changing these images as 
well as those practices which dis- 
criminate against women in the 
areas of hiring, promotion and 
salary. The 350-member group 
operates on an annual budget of 
$45,000, mainly from founda- 
tion grants. The organization is 
the first of its kind in Boston, 
though similar ones existed in 
Chicago and San Francisco, and 
. the movement has spread to oth- 
er cities. 

Nine to five’s efforts have been 
aimed primarily at legislative 
measures and enforcement of sex 
discrimination statutes already 
proscribed by law. 

“Although statistics show that 
women comprise 60 percent of 
the work force in metropolitan- 
area insurance companies, their 
median salary is one-half that of 
the male employees. Insurance 
companies are incredibly bad 
when it comes to advancement 
programs,”’ says Judy McCul- 
lough, 25, a former insurance 
company file clerk who quit her 
job to become one of six paid 9 to 
5 staffers. ‘“We have polled these 
‘companies extensively and 
learned that women are auto- 
matically asked to take a typing 
test when they apply for work, 
and although a college degree is 
not essential to knowing how the 
insurance industry works, men 
with degrees get jobs over wo- 
men with years of experience. 
Men rise faster in the company 
because they get into the train- 
ing programs — which aren’t 
even offered to the women. And 


% 


women aren’t asked if they want 
to be transferred or promoted — 
it’s automatically assumed they 
don’t.” 

Donna Ricci, 25, another 
member of 9 to 5, has a clerical 
job at a Boston engineering firm 
and goes to night school so that 
she can get a better job. “Many 
employers still think most wo- 
men are working until some- 
thing better — like marriage — 
comes along,’”’ she says. ‘“This 
just isn’t true now, because of 
the economy and because of the 
women’s movement. The ego 
thing with males — that they 
have to be the primary wage 
earner in the family — is chang- 
ing. Both men and women are 
not so ashamed to be co-earn- 
ers.” 

Nine to five is particularly 
proud of getting Massachusetts 
Insurance Commissioner James 
Stone to sign into law the first 
regulations in the country re- 
quiring insurance companies to 
post jobs, provide complete job 
descriptions, create career lad- 
ders and value job experience 
equally with formal education 
when considering employees for 
promotion. The insurance com- 
panies have taken Stone to court 
for signing the anti-discrimina- 
tion regulations, and implemen- 
tation of those rulings has been 
stalled while the case is pend- 
ing. 

On another front 9 to 5 has 
tried to get temporary-employ- 
ment agencies included under 
state regulations affecting reg- 
ular agencies.‘ The organiza- 
tion’s efforts led to a state inves- 
tigation of temporary-agency 
lobbyists and forced two lobby- 
ists to register as such and an- 
other to file a complete expense 
report. However, the amend- 
ments to the law were defeated 
in legislative committee, but 9 to 
5 says it will try again. 

What is hoped will be a more 
successful fight is the one cur- 
rently being waged against Ma 
Bell. Nine to Five has asked the 
state Department of Public Util- 
ities to investigate New Eng- 
land Telephone’s maternity- 
leave procedures in conjunction 
with the firm’s rate-hike re- 
quest. 

“The telephone company’s 
lobbyists are using consumers’ 
money to fight against half their 
consumers,” says Judy McCul- 


lough. “They claim it would cost 
$1.5 million to provide the eight- 
week maternity-leave disability 
insurance for approximately 500 
women who would use it yearly. 
But at an average salary of $150 
per week, the leave would cost 
$600,000.”" Unless Ma Bell ex- 
pects a baby boom. 

“If the industrialists want an- 
other generation of consumers, 
they’d better provide for mater- 
nity leave!” adds Ricci. 

A 1973 report compiled by 9 to 
5 from statistics furnished by the 
US Department of Labor shows 
the following: 

@ women are 41 percent of the 
1,175,800 persons employed in 
the Boston area; 

@ women are 74 percent of the 
clerical work force in the Boston 
area; 

@ women receive 25 percent 
of the wages paid to Boston-area 
employees; 

@ the average female clerical 
worker’s wages are 63 percent of 
the wages paid to her male coun- 
terpart; 

@ considering cost-of-living 
factors, a Boston file clerk earns 
$3000 less than a Detroit file 
clerk. 

A particularly interesting fact- 
or, according to the Labor De- 
partment, is that both men and 
women in the Boston area have 
an average education of 12.3 
years. “Discrimination ... can- 
not be explained on this basis,” 
concludes the 9 to 5 report, 
which goes on to describe specif- 
ic areas of “inequality and dis- 
respect for women workers in 
Boston.” - 

In view of this lack of respect, 
9 to 5 members feel that a sig- 
nificant accomplishment of the 
group has been to make female 
clerical workers feel good about 
their jobs and stop apologizing 
for or lying about their status. 

“I’ve seen it from both sides of 
the fence,” says Karen Koenig, 
28, co-chairperson of 9 to 5 and a 
clerk/typist for the Massachu- 
setts Teachers Association. 
“When I said I was a teacher, 
people used to say ‘oh.’ Now I 
say clerk/typist, and they say 
‘ugh.’ But I feel it’s more im- 
portant how much power you can 
wield in a job than what your 
status is — and 9 to 5 is raising 
the level of respect for office 
workers and increasing their 
power.” 
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Is “Women’s” 


Although 9 to 5 has drama- 
tically outlined the need for 
changing attitudes and activ- 
ities within its area of interest, 
women in other ‘‘women’s 
jobs”’ are speaking up and 
wanting more. 

This shift was inevitable, ac- 
cording to Kathy Weingarten, 
a clinical psychologist. ““The 
traditional role for women was, 
and is, a housewife,” says Dr. 
Weingarten, “and so those wo- 
men who chose not to be just a 
housewife were already up- 
wardly mobile and expressing 
independence. Money and edu- 
cation can buy one’s way into 
the less stereotyped occupa- 
tions, and more women have 
more education and more mo- 
ney these days.” 

Many women are still work- 
ing “until,” — the factor that 
has prompted much job dis- 
crimination in the past and is 
still evident. But the change, as 
expressed by many women, is 
that the “until’’ does not now 
always mean “until a husband 
comes along,”’ but “until a bet- 
ter, more rewarding job does.”’ 

Karen MacDonald, 24, has 
been an actress, off and on, 
since she was 10 years old. She 
was with The Proposition in 
Cambridge for some time and 
is now part of The Next Move, 
an improvisational group. 

She sees changes for the bet- 
ter in her profession, such as 


Kathleen, model: “There's 
really no pressure applied 
here. The people we work 
with don’t automatically as- 


sume we're loose women.” 


newer writers being more aware 
of including substantial roles 
for women and females taking 
an active part in the technical 
aspects of theater. “In the past, 
a woman on the crew would 
usually be sent to the costume 
shop. Now they’re in all the 
technical phases — and some 
are even stage managers.” 
Although Karen MacDon- 
ald thinks the casting-couch 
approach to actresses is not 
very widespread in Boston 
(“New York is different; peo- 
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Betsy Lawrenz, waitress: 
“[The waiters] think they can 
treat the waitresses as their 
personal servants when 
we're on exactly the same 
footing.” 

ple are hungrier there’), the re- 
cently publicized case of act- 
ress Anne McCurry vs. the pro- 
ducers of the hit play “Lenny” 
still sticks in the throat. (Ms. 
McCurry, fired from her role 
last fall, has filed suit against 
the producers, claiming she 
was ousted at the behest of 
Marty Brill, the show’s star, 
because she rejected his ad- 
vances. The case is now before 
the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination, 
and a settlement is expected 
soon.) 

Kathleen, a 29-year-old 
high-fashion model, also thinks 
outright sexism is less evident 
in Boston than in New York. 
“There’s really no pressure ap- 
plied here. The people we work 
with don’t automatically as- 
sume we’re loose women.” 

But modeling presents a par- 
ticular problem for women: 
self-respect. ““The essential ex- 
perience of modeling is rejec- 
tion,” said Kathleen. “A client 
may look at 200 women to 
choose one. The model gets re- 
jected several times a day. 
That really screws up a lot of 


¢ women, but I’ve learned to ex- 
ist behind my face, and to dis- 


sociate rejection of it from re- 
jection of me.” 

Kathleen explained another 
change in her attitude toward 
her job. “In 1967 when models 
said what they did, people used 
to say, ‘oh, how glamorous’; 
now they have to be apologetic 
about it and self-conscious in a 
self-deprecating way about the 
stereotype. But it’s probably a 
healthy discomfort; it helps fo- 
cus their attention elsewhere.” 

Judith Harkness, 24, anoth- 
er Boston high-fashion model, 
adds that “modeling is not ex- 
actly the most liberated field 
because you’re basically sell- 
ing your flesh, but there are a 
lot of very intelligent women in 

Continued on page 4 
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PREGNANT? 


REGARDLESS OF AGE OR MARITAL STATUS 
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Parents Aid Society, Inc. 


673 Boylston Street 


Copley Square, Boston 


25 HUNTINGTON AVE. 
BOSTON 02116 


617 261-5150 


Branches in Major US Cities 


co! BILL BAIRD 


936-2511 
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Subscribe to The Boston Phoenix And Have 


A Meal 





Hine Seafood Dinners or Italian Cuisine 


Watch for the Great Cacciatore Week !! 


The first twelve subscribers to the Phoenix will 
be sent a six dollar gift certificate to Pisces at 
33 Dunster St. in the Garage 
Food for thought from the Phoenix; and for the 
body from 33 Dunster Street. 


On Us! 


FINE SEAFOOD & ITALIAN CUISINE 


Served From 6-12 Nightly 


SEPTEMBERS -11 


ge2re2 = a -_—— wr 
PLEASE SEND ME ‘One year subscription ($14.00) Two Year Subscription 
8 (525.00) And a $0.00 Gift Certificate to Pisces at 33 Dunster St 


Available for the first 12 people 


Name 


in Cambridge. 


Address 


State Zip 


t val with C heck to subscription Department, The Boston Phoenix 
§ 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02115 
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best buys in New England 


Boston Volvo 


HOW SWEDE IT IS! 


304 Mass. Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Work 


Continued from page 3 

modeling now — not the types 
that go home and spend eight 
hours on their nails. You could 
say there are more people ex- 
ploiting. the business than being 
exploited by it.” 

Feminism has spawned some 
liberation of men in the model- 
ing field, too. ““The advent of the 
breakout of women has allowed 
the breakout of men,” says Greg 
Warwick, a model now working 
as a secretary at the Carol Nashe 
Model and Talent Agency, one of 
the oldest local agencies. Nashe 
went coed last year and now 10 of 
their 35 steady models are men. 
The men take the same classes in 
makeup and walking, and “the 
atmosphere is 100 percent more 
pleasant and more normal since 
the changeover,” says Warwick. 

A Delta airlines stewardess, 
whose job in the skies is second- 
ary to her pursuit of an acting ca- 
reer, is delighted to see some of 
the archaic regulations for stew- 
ardesses fall by the wayside. 
Says Hannah Trautman, 34: 
“Now we can be married, have 
babies and still work. There is 
also no age limit for hiring stew- 
ardesses like there used to be. 
But there is still discrimination 
against women with a weight 
problem. I can see where the air- 
lines wouldn’t want a 300-pound 
stewardess, but to rob a woman 
of her livelihood for being five 
pounds overweight is horrible. 
This must be changed.” 

Ms. Trautman noted other 
changes among her colleagues 
prompted by women’s lib. 
used to be assumed by the pilots 
that on an overnight they would 
go out with the stewardesses. 
Now the women are socializing 
with each other and are far less 
concerned about having a date 
wherever they go. 
““Stewardesses are also more 
businesslike in the air,”’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and in the past few 
years there has been a big change 
in the passengers’ attitudes. Ev- 
eryone flirts less and the play- 
girl image is dwindling.” 

Just as more men are now en- 
tering modeling and earning 
their steward’s wings, male nurs- 
es are rapidly becoming more 
visible, while the nursing pro- 
fession is crossing formerly fixed 
lines to take on responsibilities 
traditionally restricted to doc- 
tors. 

“Five to 10 years ago, doctors 
were more than reluctant to re- 
linquish their power and mys- 
tique to nurses,’ said Pamela 
Wilson, 33, a Boston-area clin- 
ical nurse. ‘‘We’ve always known 
we were capable of far more than 
holding a thermometer or a bed- 
pan, but it’s taken time to ex- 
pand our role. Now nurse prac- 
titioners are functioning more as 
doctors, and freeing the doctors’ 
time and hospital space for the 
essential duties.” 

“Feminism certainly played a 
part in the change of the tradi- 
tional nurse’s role with its com- 
plete dependency on the doc- 
tor,’’ according to Gwen Wilkie, 
a nurse practitioner and in- 
structor in a large Boston hospi- 
tal. ‘‘At one time doctors led us 
by the hand, such as the Aca- 
demy of Pediatricians setting the 
standards for pediatric nurse 
practitioners. We’ve now placed 
that control under the Amer- 
ican Nurses Association.” 
Karen Stein, 30, is a South 
Shore hairdresser with a major 
gripe about chauvinism in her 
career and the women who fos- 
ter it. “There is absolutely no 
way a female hairdresser is go- 
ing to make it into the big time 
— the chic salons in Boston — as 
long as the women customers are 
willing to pay more to be fon- 





dled and flirted with by male 
hairdressers who aren’t any bet- 
ter than the women in the back 
doing the shampoos. 





“It’s an instance of women’s 
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lib backfiring,’’ Ms. Stein com- 
plains. ‘‘Women had the power 
and the control because they 
were the clients and they made 
hairdressing a very lucrative 
business. And then what did 
they do? Put male hairdressers 
up on a pedestal ’cause they were 
more interested in having their 
egos caressed than their hair cut. 
Now women are being frozen out 
of the big money.” 

Women customers are also a 
thorn for waitresses, and Laurie 
Handlers, 27, was particularly 
distressed and disappointed by 
the treatment she was recently 
accorded by a dozen members of 
the National Women’s Political 
Caucus. 

“They were the most ob- 
noxious and condescending 
group of people I’ve ever waited 
on,” said Ms. Handlers, who 


works at Ken’s Pub in Boston. 
“They totally ignored me, then 
bitched at me, then tipped bad- 
ly. | wanted to kung fu their ta- 
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Hannah Trautman, steward- 
ss: “Stewardesses are more 
businesslike in the air... 
Everyone flirts less and the 
playgirl image is dwindling.” 


bles. I teach a women’s course in 
college and I’m involved in the 
women’s movement, which is 
why this was so upsetting. I get 
bad treatment from women cus- 
tomers every day, but I thought 
these women would have a little 
more know-how.” 

Betsy Lawrenz,, 24, now at 
Bette’s Rolls Royce in Govern- 
ment Center, has been waitress- 
ing for seven years. She, too, 
feels that women customers are 
often more sarcastic toward her 
than men,~but her pet gripe is 
waiters who think they are auto- 
matically superior to the wait- 
resses: “They think they can 
treat the waitresses as their per- 
sonal servants when we’re on ex- 
actly the same footing.” 

Both Laurie and Betsy have 
noticed substantial changes in 
female dining and drinking hab- 
its since the rise of the feminist 
movement: more women alone or 
with other women, more women 
paying for themselves when with 
men, less women taking their 
cues for ordering from their male 
companions. 

Laurie feels her stint as a wait- 
ress has been liberating and in- 
structive because, seeing all the 
game-playing that goes on in 
bars between men and women, 
she’s “learned to be more pro- 
tective and learned how to say 
no. It’s a lesson in survival I 
probably couldn’t have gotten 
elsewhere.”’ 

Jay, 19, has learned how to say 
no, too. And learned that other 
women saying yes has made her 
job all the harder. A Combat 
Zone stripper, Jay believes that 
increased sexual freedom and 
things like nude bathing have 
lessened the allure of the Zone. 
Her bartender observed that 
“the amateurs are putting the 
professionals out of business.” 

Jay has no trouble accepting 
her ‘“‘prancing and shimmying 
around in silver lame” as a way 
to earn good money (she nets 
$300 per week) and “‘to get expo- 
sure” on the way toward a sing- 
ing career. “I make more money 
by showing my ass than most 
women make busting theirs, and 
I don’t feel degraded about what 
I do ’cause I don’t rip anyone 
off.” 

—Nancy Pomerene 
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The maximum 
120mm cigarette. 
A lot longer than 100’s. Yet, nota 
penny extra for all those extra puffs. 
Great tobaccos. Terrific taste. 


And a long, lean, 
all-white dynamite look. 











“Hello long, lean ; 
and delicious.” 


MENTHOL 120% by KENT 


Regular: 17 mg. “tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine Menthol: 18 mg. 
“tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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BEST HAND MADE 
COATS, JACKETS, ETC. 
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176 Newbury Street, Boston 





Charles Circle Clinic 
For-Sexual and Reproductive Health 


For 
Information or 
Appointments: 


723-5400 


@ Evening gynecological clinic 
@ Outpatient abortion services 
local & general anesthesia 
Free pregnancy testing 
Free pregnancy counseling 


Outpatient female sterilization 
tubal ligation by laparoscopy, 
local or general anesthesia 


Free counseling services for men 
and women with needs relating to 
reproductive health 
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99 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass., 02114 





Licensed by the Commonwealth of Mass. Medicaid accepted in full payment of all fees. 












































It’s a special College 
Calendar that’s crammed 
full of information about 
people, places, events, and 
things to see, do, know 
andwatch. It’s a college 
education. And it’s free in 
this Sunday’s Boston 
Sunday Globe. 


Boston Sunday Globe 
















































By Gail Kelley 


Maureen:.! have six kids. With 
the last child, I never went to the 
clinic until I was eight-and-a- 
half months pregnant. I knew I'd 
be shoved onto a table, and two 
or three guys would come in 
while I was being examined. 
Maybe they were learning, but 
nobody ever bothered to tell me 
what they were doing there. Of- 
ten I barely got spoken to. I knew 
I should have had some prenatal 
care, but I also knew I couldn’t 
go through that dehumanizing 
experience again. So I waited till 
I was just about ready to deliv- 
er. At that point I didn’t care 
what they did to me. 


Janet: Jt was my first visit to the 
counselor. I hadn’t been with 
him more than five minutes 
when he asked me to explicitly 
describe how my husband and I 
made love. I was an emotional 
mess at the time and figured he 
was the counselor and must be 
doing this for my own good, so I 
told him. After that, he showed 
up at my house twice while my 
husband was at work, just to see 
how I was doing, he said. 


Jo: I had read that it was riskier 
for a woman to take birth con- 
trol pills if there was a history of 
diabetes in her family. While the 
doctor was writing up the pre- 
scription, I asked him about this, 
since there are aunts and uncles 
on both sides of my family who 
have diabetes. He just said, 
“Honey, the risk you take using 
the pill is about the same as the 
risk you take in getting run over 
by a truck on the way down here 
to ask me that question.” He 
made me feel like an idiot and a 
hypochondriac just for asking 
him about something he may 
have overlooked in my case. 


Stories like these of the cal- 
lous, condescending and some- 
times abusive treatment women 
receive in seeking health care 
could fill several pages. In child- 
birth the medical system forces 
women to undergo procedures 
that have been developed for the 
sake of hospital efficiency and 
the convenience of doctors. 
Many women avoid: gynecolo- 
gical care entirely except in cri- 
ses simply because the exper- 
ience is too degrading. In tradi- 
tional psychological treatment, 
therapists often counsel women 
that the healthy female is a sup- 
portive and passive one. 

Until the late 1960s, women 
accepted these conditions. But 
through the awareness and sup- 
port generated by the feminist 
movement, women finally deci- 
ded they’d had enough and be- 
gan to realize they are the ones 
who really care about women’s 
bodies. Since women are the pri- 
mary health consumers in this 
country — they are usually re- 
sponsible for their family’s 
health as well as their own — 
they felt they had a right to de- 
mand something better than the 
present services were providing. 
And if they were going to receive 
the health care they wanted, 
they would have to contro] some 
health-care delivery systems. 
About six years ago, women in 
the Boston area began to organ- 
ize around the issue of health 
care. One of the first things the 





organizers discovered was that. 
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Attending to 
Mind and Body 





A healthy dose of self-help for the sp 





A patient undergoes pelvic 
(above) and breast (right) ex- 
ams at Preterm 





there was a reason for doctors 
treating women as if they were 
ignorant of their own bodies: for 
the most part, women were. 
“One of the biggest problems 
I’ve found in treating people,” 
says Dr. Florence Hazeltine, an 
ob-gyn specialist at the Boston 
Hospital for Women, “is that 
you want to give a certain kind of 
treatment, but you can’t ex- 
plain it sufficiently because they 
don’t know enough about them- 
selves.” Women were going to 
have to be educated before they 
could make intelligent choices in 
their health care. 

In 1969 a coalition of women 
set out to learn more about wo- 
men’s bodies and to make that 
information available to other 
women. The result was a book 
entitled Our Bodies, Our Selves, 
which allowed women easy ac- 
cess to literature written about 
themselves in a language they 
could understand. “I think it’s 
done more than anything else in 
the delivery of healtn care,” says 
Dr. Hazeltine of the book. For a 
lot of women, it was an exhilar- 
ating experience to find that 
they could comprehend and deal 
with an area of knowledge they 
had always considered the pro- 
vince of the medical profession. 
This learning experience added 
strength to women’s determina- 
tion to establish alternative cli- 
nics and health collectives. 
Today, if you are a woman in 
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need of medical or psychological 
care and you live in Boston, 
you’re lucky. According to Mary 
Raffini, founder and director of 
the Elizabeth Stone House, the 
National Women’s Health Con- 
ference held here last spring re- 
vealed a satisfying statistic: 
‘“‘Next to Berkeley, Boston is the 
best place in the country in 
terms of offering the widest 
range of alternatives for wo- 
men’s health care.” 

Dr. Ann Barnes, an obstetri- 
cian-gynecologist at Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, agrees: 
“If you want good, sensitive me- 
dical care in this city, you have 
to go through a women’s advo- 
cacy group.” It’s nice to hear 
such a vote of confidence from 
the medical’ community, but it 
means the burden is still on the 
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A Women's Community 
Health Center staffer performs 
a urinalysis. 





women’s clinics and health col- 
lectives to provide the kind of 
care women are looking for. And 
this demand has brought on 
some unhappy consequences. 
Many of the small health groups 
have had to restrict their pa- 
tient load. The number of places 
still offering walk-in service is 
decreasing. Appointments often 
have to be made several weeks to 
a couple of months in advance, 
and places that used to be free 
are now finding they have to 
charge fees in order to survive. 
Finances are a big problem for 
collectives, but that is princi- 
pally the fault of the funding 
structure. There are only a few 
sources of funding for women’s 
health groups, so the competi- 
tion is high. “It’s depressing,” 
says Somerville Women’s Health 
Project member Maureen Var- 
ney, ‘to be bumping heads over 


money with another group that 
is providing an equally needed 
and worthwhile service.” 

Despite the financial strug- 
gles, the women’s health groups 
are not competing with each 
other. In fact, they have formed 
a cooperative referral network 
among themselves. Because of 
the high level of competence in 
these groups, there-has been vir- 
tually no opposition to them 
from the medical community. 
Such groups as the Women’s 
Community Health Center and 
Birth Day have actually been 
sought out by nursing and me- 
dical schools to make presenta- 
tions of their programs to stu- 
dents. 





Mother and child reunion: 
(left) Joan Ross nurses home- 
born Jesse. (Below) A nurse 
with Birth Day lets Jesse’s 
father listen to the baby’s heart 
during a stoned at home. 








Tacit approval from the me- 
dical community is one thing, 
and active support is another. 
Finding sympathetic doctors to 
work in the health groups is a 
major difficulty. Many women’s 
health centers insist on having 
only female gynecologists, which 
increases the difficulty since 
there aren’t that many women 
doctors to begin with. 

Next to the quality of care pro- 
vided by the women’s health 
groups, the most striking thing 


feminist rhetoric and radical po- 
litics. The main concern is de- 
cent health care. It’s precisely 
this sincerity mixed with com- 
petence that is drawing the un- 
radicalized women to the groups. 
“We get women coming to us 
who’ve never even heard of the 
women’s movement,” says Lau- 
ra Zimmerman, a counselor at 
the Women’s Counseling and 
Resource Center. “But that’s 
okay. They have needs, too.” 
Focus Counseling and Con- 
sultation for Women and Their 
Friends, Inc., 1862 Hamp- 
shire St., Cambridge, 876-4488, 
reflects its openness in its title. 
‘‘We wanted to show that while 
women are our major concern,’ 
we are also willing to work with 
women who are involved with 
men and men who are involved 
with the women we’re helping,” 
says counselor Bonnie Ingle- 
hardt. Men are not seen on an in- 
dividual basis unless they are in- 
volved with a woman client — 
and the woman requests it. The 
same holds true for children and 
families. 
Focus is a collective of six pro- 
Continued on page 20 
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Taking Up Home Delivery 


“Natural” childbirth isn’t necessarily “normal” 


By Diana Altman 

In 1959 Marjorie Karmel’s 
book Thank You, Dr. Lamaze 
made its sensational appear- 
ance. It promised women pain- 
less childbirth without medica- 
tion. Organizations sprang up all 
over the country to teach the La- 
maze method of childbirth, a 
method that soon became known 
as “natural childbirth,” now a 
household phrase. The method 
involves teaching pregnant wo- 
men various breathing tech- 
niques to be used during labor to 
relax the body and to distract 
the mind from the active uterus. 
Dr. Lamaze believed that using 
the word pain ‘“‘conditioned”’ wo- 
men to believe that labor hurts. 
Labor pains therefore became 
known as “contractions.”’ The 
discovery of that term’s lack of 
frankness is, perhaps, the rea- 
son for the about-face natural 
childbirth advocates have made 
with regard to medication in re- 
cent years. For women who prac- 
ticed the Lamaze techniques dis- 
covered that, call it what you 
will, labor hurts. 

Feeling betrayed, the younger 
women interested in natural 
childbirth decided that their pi- 
oneer sisters were, perhaps, be- 
ing too strict in maintaining that 
no medication is required dur- 
ing labor. After all, childbirth 
drugs have become more mod- 
ern. Now, with the use of epi- 
durals and spinals, women can 
be awake during their delivery, 
although they feel no sensation 
from the waist down. But the 
modern childbirth drugs require 
close supervision, so it wasn’t 
long before natural childbirth 
advocates found themselves giv- 
ing birth with an IV needle stuck 
in one arm, a blood-pressure cuff 
attached to the other arm, a nee- 
dle for the anesthetic plunged in 
their backs and a fetal heart 
monitor inserted into their vagi- 
nas and screwed into their un- 
born baby’s skull. Followers of 
natural childbirth, although 
awake, are rendered totally im- 
mobile by the wires and plugs 
designed to help them “just in 
case.”’ Suzanne Arms, in her re- 
cent book Immaculate Decep- 
tion, describes without exagger- 
ation the farce that is made of 
most natural childbirth at- 
tempts today. 

Radicals in the maternity care 
movement in Massachusetts to- 
day believe that the only natur- 
al birth — indeed, the only nor- 
mal childbirth — takes place at 
home. Home-birth advocates see 
childbirth as much more than a 
physical event. They realize that 
each of us has known our own 
mother’s attitude toward birth 
since early childhood. We have 
taken our mother’s attitude per- 
sonally, often blaming ourselves 
for her pain, her misshapen bo- 
dy, her bewilderment. A wo- 
man’s childbirth experiences 
stay with her for the rest of her 
life and often determine her at- 
titude toward her children, to- 
ward her own body and toward 
women and men in general. It is 
because each woman’s child- 
birth extends far beyond herself 
that home-birth advocates feel 
an urgent need to reform cur- 
rent practices. They believe that 
the very health of a society de- 
pends upon its women having a 
realistic, informed and optimis- 
tic view of childbirth. 

Women who choose birth at 
home have considered the risks 
involved. To them, however, the 
risks inherent in a hospital de- 
livery are greater by far than the 
risks of home birth. Since 95 per- 


cent of all women deliver with no 
complications and since only one 
percent of those five percent 
complications cannot be predic- 
ted well before labor begins, 
home-birth advocates feel that 
the dangers of childbirth have 
been greatly exaggerated. They 
believe that the greatest risk pos- 
sible to a healthy woman is that 
she will be robbed of the joy of 
the childbirth experience. Post- 
partum depression is so com- 
mon for women who have deliv- 
ered in hospitals that-it is called 
“natural” by most doctors. But 
depression after birth is virtual- 
ly unheard of in women who 
have delivered at home. 

Many women choose home 
birth because they believe that it 
is better for their newborns. Very 
few people would allow an adult, 
even a stranger on the street, to 


cry with the intensity of new-_ 


born babies in hospital nurser- 
ies. We are so used to seeing new- 
borns with red faces, clenched 
fists and howling mouths that we 
have forgotten that those are 
signs of suffering and no more 
acceptable in babies than they 
are in us. Yet women in hospi- 
tals are powerless to relieve their 
infants’ suffering when it is time, 
for one reason or another, for 
that infant to be in the nursery. 
Indeed, for the first 12 hours of 
the child’s life it is routinely se- 
parated from its mother (to be 
“kept warm” and “tested”), a 
separation that all women ad- 
mit is intensely painful. 

Women who have given birth 
at home are constantly amazed 
at how content their babies are. 
Held in its mother’s and father’s 
arms immediately after birth, 
the home-born baby feels right 
from the start how welcome it is. 
Since there are no constant 
bright nursery lights to confuse 
the infant about night and day, 
home-born babies often sleep 
through the night. What’s more, 
the new baby is seldom resented 
by its siblings because it did not 
take the mother away from 
home. 

Not only do home-birth advo- 
cates believe home birth is bet- 
ter for babies, but they also be- 
lieve it to be better for the fa- 
thers of babies. Men who have 
attended natural childbirth 
classes and want to be in the de- 
livery room with their wives are 
forced to sign a paper saying that 
they are guests of the hospital 
and can be asked to leave at any 
time. Immediately, the man un- 
derstands that his role in the 
birth of his child is considered 
relatively unimportant to the 
hospital personnel and that his 
major task will be simply to stay 
out of the way. He is as power- 
less as his wife to control the var- 
ious hospital procedures that go 
against his natural-childbirth 
training. He stands near his wife 
and tries to be helpful, but there 
is not much for him to do. After 
the birth, he is forced to leave his 
wife alone for at least an hour 
while she stays in the “recov- 
ery” room. ~ 

Everyone at a home birth, in- 
cluding the doctor and the nurse, 
are invited guests. The doctor 
and nurse ¢ome into the. hus- 
band’s territory and, like all 
guests, treat’ their host with re- 
spect. The man is responsible for 
maintaining the workings of his 
household as well as protecting 
his.wife from interference while 
she labors. He is.completely re- 
sponsible for his wife’s comfort. 
It is he who is permanent, not 
the nurse or the doctor, and long 
after they have gone home he sits 
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Bringing out baby: Steve steadies Kathy (top) during the 
pushing stage of home birth. After making a slow exit, Cassidy 
(center) emerges bloody, but unbowed. (Bottom) Mother and 
child doing fine. 
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on his bed with his wife and new 
baby to review the event he has 
just witnessed. 

Home-birth advocates do not 
use the phrase “natural child- 
birth.” Instead, they refer to 
“normal childbirth.” According 
to Birth Day, a Boston area birth 
group, the basic requisites for a 
normal birth are: 

1) that a woman labor and de- 
liver in an environment she con- 
siders congenial; 

2) that her labor is allowed to 
proceed without unnecessary in- 
terference from her professional 
attendant. For a healthy wo- 
man, unnecessary interference 
during labor includes the use of a 
fetal heart monitor, IV set-up, 
permanent blood-pressure cuff, 
shaving the hair from any of the 
pubic area, administering an 
enema without specific request 
from the laboring woman, and 
more than a few internal exami- 
nations. For a woman with mi- 
nor or major complications this 
philosophy should still be scru- 
pulously respected; 

3) that a woman is encourag- 
ed to have confidence in her own 
body, encouraged to understand 
that the extremely uncomfort- 
able stage of labor is relatively 
brief and that no medication is 
required; 

4) that a professional atten- 
dant does not interrupt the 
rhythm that is unique to each la- 
bor by appearing in the room as 
the baby is emerging but, ra- 
ther, that the professional at- 
tendant who remains with the wo- 
man during labor is the same per- 
son who assists her at delivery; 

5) that the woman is encour- 
aged to push her baby out slow- 
ly, thus stretching the tissue of 
the perineum so that the episio- 
tomy is almost never an appro- 
priate procedure; 

6) that once the baby has em- 
erged, its umbilical cord is al- 
lowed to drain of blood com- 
pletely before being cut; 

7) that the placenta is allow- 
ed to be delivered in its own time 
without manual manipulation 
from the attendant or the use of 
drugs; 

8) that the woman holds her 
newborn as soon as she desires 
after birth and that her infant 
never is out of her sight for the 
first day; 

9) that the woman. is sur- 
rounded at birth by people who 
never cause her to doubt her 


competence as a mother, people 


with whom she can share her joy. 

The sad truth, however, is that 
the women of Massachusetts 
have very little control over the 
quality of their childbirth ex- 
perience. Because there are few 
obstetricians willing to help at 
home, no mobile maternity vans 
to be used at home in the few 
cases of emergency, and no small 
maternity “hotels,’” women here 
are virtually forced to give birth 
in the hospital. The maternity 
services at different hospitals 
vary enormously, but women 
must go to the hospital with 
which their doctor is affiliated no 
matter how the woman feels 
about the atmosphere at that 
hospital. 

Women here also have no 
choice in determining who as- 
sists them at birth: doctor or 
midwife. Since 1907 (Common- 
wealth us. Porn), childbirth has 
been defined as a medical phe- 
nomenon and no one can prac- 
tice medicine without a license. 
This means that a dermatolo- 
gist can deliver a baby, but a 
nurse-midwife, a_ professional 
with years of training, cannot. 
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Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 


With so many women’s courses, hardly anyone 


By Beverly Gudanowski 

Women’s studies in the Bos- 
ton area have come a long way 
from ‘‘Flower Arranging,”’ 
‘Table Setting’? and ‘The 
Homely Art of Cooking.” No 
more, ‘““The Male Interpretation 
of History.’’ No more, “‘Famous 
Men of the World.” 

Today, there’s a whole new 
field of courses about women, by 
women and for women. Femin- 
ist centers, feminist schools and 
women’s programs at tradition- 
al colleges have zeroed in on 
‘Management Training for Wo- 
men,” “Crisis and Transition in 
the Lives of Women” and “‘Wo- 
men and Literature.’”’ That’s the 
key word, ‘‘literature.”” The wo- 
men’s movement has declared 
that literature and writing are 
the ultimate in self-expression, 
self-enrichment and self-know- 
ledge. Virginia Woolf is all the 
rage. Her handmaidens are ev- 
erywhere as literature and wri- 
ting courses dominate women’s 
studies. But that’s not all. If 
you're well versed in Woolf, there 
are other courses, from auto me- 
chanics to filmmaking. 

There are two schools which 
specialize in women’s studies: 
Goddard-Cambridge and Rad- 
cliffe Institute. Goddard- 
Cambridge, a graduate pro- 
gram in social change (5 Upland 
Rd., Cambridge), offers a spe- 
cial feminist studies section. 
“We feel we reflect the progress 
of the women’s movement,” says 
Ann Kautzmann, the program’s 
director. 

Towards a Feminist Theory of 
Sexuality, taught by Marla Er- 
lien, takes an historical view of 


how a woman’s identity changes 
in different socio-economic con- 
ditions. Erlien covers the rise of 
capitalism, the concept of 
“child,” the redefining of family 
and work, the Victorian Age, the 
reform movements of the 19th 
century, sex education and the 
relationship of sexuality to work 
and to the structure of the fam- 
ily. 

The Feminist Media Project, 
led by Sherry Edwards, concen- 
trates on the media industry in 
America. Students learn not on- 
ly the corporate structure of net- 
works, but also practical media 
skills such as video, photogra- 
phy, print, silkscreening, lay- 
out, design and paste-up. The 
aim, according to Edwards, is to 
produce media resource per- 
sons. Students choose their own 
projects, which may include 
slide shows, films or videotapes 
in connection with a written the- 
sis. 

The purpose of Women and 
Therapy is to teach women to be 
therapists, says Elizabeth Rob- 
son, who claims that “there is a 
tremendous interest” from wo- 
men in that area. Students stu- 
dy traditional material such as 
Freud so that they wiil under- 
stand where psychological the- 
ory came from, but the course 
moves toward modern, radical 
views in the readings. The prac- 
tical aspects of therapy, inclu- 
ding supervisory problems, are 
emphasized. Students also work 
as volunteer counselors at the 
Cambridgeport Problem Center 
or the Women’s Center. 

Women and Literature, taught 
by Judy Miller, is a survey 
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course of British and American 
novelists in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. The purpose of the 
course is to acquaint students 
with women writers such as Wil- 
la Cather, Virginia Woolf, the 
Bronte sisters, Margaret At- 
wood and Maya Angelou. 

Tuition for the one-year, con- 
centrated graduate program is 
$2500. For a catalogue, com- 
plete with listings of courses, fa- 
culty biographies and all other 
admissions information, call 
492-0700. 

Radcliffe Institute, a divi- 
sion of Radcliffe College, is a 
program dedicated to _profes- 
sional women who wish to com- 
plete undergraduate degrees or 
prepare for graduate school. 
Courses range from The Wri- 
ting, Illustrating and Design of 
Children’s Books to Women and 
Revolution to The Writing and 
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Performance of Poetry. The four- 
credit courses at Radcliffe Insti- 
tute cost an average of $160 per 
course. For a complete cata- 
logue, call 495-8211. 


Education centers open to the 
general public offer the most ac- 
cessible women’s courses at the 
most reasonable prices. 

The Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education, 42 Brattle St., 
offers courses that range from 
Our Bodies, Our Selves to Con- 
temporary Women’s Poetry to 
The Diary as a Mirror and Com- 
pass. 

The most in-depth course on 
Virginia Woolf in the area can be 


found here. The course taught: 


during the first semester, called 
Granite and Rainbow, concen- 
trates on Woolf’s realistic nov- 
els, including The Years, Night 
and Day, essays from the Com- 


5 


mon Readers, Flush and Orlan- 
do (‘a much more feminist . 
book,” instructor Jane Lilien- 
feld says, “that says a person is a 
person first, and a sex second’’). 
The second semester offers a 
course entitled Woolf's Greatest 
Hits (as Lilienfeld calls it) cov- 
ering Jacob’s Room, To the 
Lighthouse, Mrs. Dalloway, The 
Waves, Between the Acts and A 
Room of One’s Own. Lilienfeld 
probes Woolf’s ideas of women 
and men, the magnificence of 
her language and Mrs. Dallo- 
way, specifically, as a homosex- 
ual novel. 

Third semester covers Be- 
yond the Lighthouse Through 
the Waves. This is an intensive 


H study of To the Lighthouse, in- 


cluding detailed discussions of 
the book, supplemented by ad- 
ditional reading. 


Lilienfeld also teaches The I of 
Women, which covers autobio- 
graphies, biographies, poetry, 
short stories, novels, photogra- 
phy and oral histories. 


The cost of a course is $30. For 
a catalogue, call 547-6789. 

The Boston Center for Adult 
Education, 5 Commonwealth 
Ave., offers several women’s 
courses, including Women Who 
Work and Women in Writing. 

Janet King teaches the latter, 
which includes Lillian Hellman, 
Joan Didion, Jean Rhys and Vir- 
ginia Woolf. “We discuss why 
they wrote and what it did for 
them,” says King. The course is 
designed for women who are 
keeping diaries, who write let- 


. ters or who feel comfortable wri- 


Continued on page 14 
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By Jan Goodman 

When I first realized I was a 
lesbian, I was faced with the 
problem of talking things out 
with my parents. I wanted par- 
ticularly to tell my mother, since 
she had been the person primar- 
ily responsible for my emotional 
upbringing. 

I went to the library for help. 
To my dismay, I found very few 
books on lesbianism. What did 
exist was written primarily by 
straight male researchers who 
viewed homosexuality as a sick- 
ness that should be cured. 

Fortunately, I was able to find 
several good books on lesbian- 
ism. But I noticed a void even in 
the positive information. Not 
one book dealt with the issue of 
telling mother. I decided to do 
my own research. 

I interviewed lesbians from 
large cities and small towns; wo- 
men who were working, in school 
or on welfare; women in rela- 
tionships, women alone. The in- 
formation was compiled for a 
book I am working on entitled 
Telling Mother. 

The following interview_was 
condensed from a chapter of that 
book. It is one of several group 
interviews taped at the Boston 
chapter of Daughters of Bilitis. 
The women in the group range in 
age from early 20s to about 40. 


Ann: I had a friend who was dis- 
owned when she told her mother 
she was a lesbian. She was fol- 
lowed by detectives for about six 
months. Her mother agreed to 
take her back only if she went in- 
to psychotherapy. 

Sharon: I wrote a diary once, 
and in it I questioned whether or 
not I was gay. My mother got a 


hold of the diary and mimeo- 
graphed it. She threatened to 
blackmail me and my gay 
friends. The topic was never 
mentioned again until one day 
when my mother told me that I 
was absolutely not a lesbian be- 


cause she didn’t raise me to be 
that way. You have to raise 
someone! 


I haven’t said anything for. 


about four years now. I imagine 
that my mother will go on, and 
I'll be 35 and 45 and 55, and 
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How to Tell Mom Youre a Lesbian 


Dangling conversations beyond Betty and Susan Ford 


she’ll just assume that I haven’t 
found the right man. 

Jan: Do you find a lot of con- 
flicts living like that? 

Sharon: Sometimes. I’m not 
very close to my parents. I’ve 
sort of disowned them. 


Ann: Just from the experiences 
of myself and a few close friends 
who told their parents, the fa- 
thers have always reacted more 
positively than the mothers. I 
wonder if it’s harder for a wo- 
man to deal with the fact that 
her daughter, her child, her fe- 
male child, is gay. 

Sharon: My mother felt very 
guilty. She actually came out 
and said,’ ‘“‘What did I do wrong 
with you?” Several times. 

Ann: But don’t you think that 
fathers can feel the same re- 
sponsibility? In the sense that, 
“She’s gay because there never 
was a strong father figure in the 
family and I wasn’t around long 
enough to make her feel com- 
fortable with men?” Or, “TI fail- 
ed in pulling her through that 
whole Electra complex?” 


Jeri: I don’t think most fathers 
take on that much responsibili- 
ty. Fathers see the mother as the 
person who’s supposed to make 
the daughter a woman. 
Ann: Maybe. 
Sharon: Women try to live more 
through their daughters and hus- 
bands, and fathers feel they can 
achieve other things. 
Jeri: Sure. Your mother teach- 
es you how to wear lipstick and 
how to wear a bra. It’s her job to 
get you into those stockings and 
on the road to womanhood. If 
anything goes wrong, it’s her 
fault. It’s a rare father who 
would share that responsibility. 
Ann: I guess he’d have to be a 
very sensitive father... 
Jeri: It’s a shame. My mother 
feels she’s failed. This tells me 
that she’s very insecure about 
her role as woman and mother. It 
Continued on page 16 
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Courses 


Continued from page 10 
ting. King hopes students will 
discuss their own work in class. 

A self-help course, taught by 
representatives of the Women’s 
Community Health Center, cov- 
ers health care, nutrition, me- 
nopause, childbirth and birth- 
ing, contraception, menstru- 
ation and breast and cervical 
self-examination. Call 267-4430 
for a catalogue and course costs. 

The Women’s Center in 
Brookline, 232-7477, is a coun- 
seling collective of 13 women in 
the professions of psychology, 
psychiatry and social work. The 
center offers consciousness-rais- 
ing groups that discuss common 
topics of women’s lives. Discus- 
sion groups are offered for wo- 
men and their daughters. 

Women in Transition is for 
women in C-R groups who need 
leadership and more personal at- 
tention. According to instructor 
Sandra Wayne, these groups are 
half-way between group therapy 
and C-R and help women whose 
roles are changing from family 
life to working life. 

In addition to regular C-R 
groups, the center houses a 
Young Mothers Support group 
and an Artists and Writers Col- 
lective Support group. 

The Cambridge YWCA, 7 
Temple St., 491-6050, presents a 
wide variety of courses, includ. 


ing The Experience of Black Wo- 
men in America, Self-Defense, 
Auto Mechanics, Home Repair 
and Women and Their Diaries. 
Taught by Nancy Williamson, 
the diary course encourages wo- 
men to keep diaries and read the 
diaries of others like Anais Nin. 

The National Organization 
for Women, 45 Newbury St., 
Boston, 267-6010, begins two or 
three new C-R groups every 
month, according to Jacki Starr. 
Women are encouraged to dis- 
cuss themselves on a personal le- 


-vel, she said, and to avoid the 


“intellectual bag.”’ NOW also or- 
ganizes literary study groups 
that discuss feminist literature. 
There are also task forces or ac- 
tion groups on legislation, com- 
pliance, education and mental 
health. A radio course is plan- 
ned that will teach script wri- 
ting and engineering. 
Northeastern University has 
designed a special manage- 
ment-dynamics course and a 
self-enrichment course for wo- 


“men. The program, according to 


director Marilyn Weiner, is to 
help women realize their car- 
eers. The management dyna- 
mics course deals with the pre- 
sent status of women in the job 
market. Patricia Jerbek, in- 
structor, teaches women to be 
more aggressive and more com- 
petitive. “It’s natural and it 
works,”’ she said. She also cov- 
ers the responsibility of corpor- 
ations to change society’s expec- 
tations, and she concludes with 
the suggestion of a neuter cor- 


poration, as opposed to the male 
corporation. 

The self-enrichment course, 
taught by Marilyn Uni, devel- 
ops the self-image of women. It 
promotes self-love and ‘“‘how to 
go through life without having 
your strings pulled by others.” 
Uni also helps students under- 
stand the thoughts and feelings 
of men. 

Boston College is offering Sex 
Roles in Modern Society, taught 
by Jan Singer. The course will 
concentrate on how the socializ- 
ation process develops sex roles. 
Singer will discuss nuclear-fam- 
ily problems, job discrimina- 
tion, women and health, women 
and madness, women as authors 
and their roles in novels. 

Boston University offers an 
American studies program for 
women, in the summer only, 
with the following courses: His- 
tory of Women in America, Wo- 
men in Urban- America, 20th 
Century American Women, Wo- 
men’s Forces: Prose and Poetry 
of Women Writers, Women in 
European History and Women 
and the Law. 

Another course, The Psycho- 
logy of Women, taught by Fran 
Grossman, covers the psycholo- 
gy literature and the female ex- 
perience. Crisis points in the 
lives of women will be discus- 
sed, including early develop- 
ment, sexuality, jobs, pregnan- 
cy and birth. 

Brandeis University offers 
women’s courses in literature, 
psychology, sociology and his- 


tory. 
Andre Collard teaches The 
Portrayal of Women in Liter- 
ature and Aspects of Women in 
Society. The latter fulfills a gen- 
eral requirement and deals with 
the sociological aspects of sex- 
uality in current literature. Col- 
lard said the class will discuss 
how sexuality is defined entirely 
by men and the problems that 
arise when women define sex- 
uality themselves. Sexual free- 
dom, she believes, forces women 
to do things they don’t want to 
do and that is another kind of 
oppression. 

The literature course includes 
books by Kate Millett, Mary Da- 
ly, Adrienne Rich, Virginia 
Woolf, Kate Chopin, Sylvia 
Plath, Margaret Atwood and Si- 
mone de Beauvoir. In Woolf’s To 
the Lighthouse, the protagonist 
is invisible except that she serves 
others, says Collard. Sylvia 
Plath and Zelda Fitzgerald also 
perceived themselves as invis- 
ible. ‘Invisibility pertains to 
them all,” she said. 

At the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, you must be 
admitted as a special student to 
qualify for courses which in- 
clude Women in the 19th Cen- 
tury, Jane Austen and George 
Eliot and Literature by Women. 
MIT students may cross-regis- 
ter at Wellesley College, and 
the variety of courses expands to 
Black Women in American So- 
ciety, Women in Literature, 
Contemporary Women, Women 


chological Implications of Being 
Female, Growing Up Female, 
Women, Education and Work 
and Four Russian Women Po- 
ets. 

Wheelock College offers Wo- 
men in Literature, Women in 
Cross-Cultural Perspectives and 
Women’s Lives: Perspectives 
from Literature and Psycholo- 
gy. The last course includes nov- 
els, short stories and psychologi- 
cal literature with a focus on de- 
pendence, passivity and initia- 
tive. 

Emerson College offers Black 
Women Writers, The History of 
Women in America, The Fe- 
male in Society and The Her- 
oine: Women in Literature. 

Quincy Junior College, 471- 
2470, has a variety of non-credit 
courses for women. For Quincy 
residents, the cost is $20 per 
course, and for non-residents, 
the cost is $25. According to in- 
structor Laurie Handlers, 
courses include The Roles of Wo- 
men in Society, A Survey of Wo- 
men Writers: Images of Women 
in Literature and Body and 
Mind Awareness for Women. 
The body and mind course com- 
bines the techniques of Zen me- 
ditation, yoga, Gestalt and bio- 
energetics. The aim is to heigh- 
ten personal growth through as- 
sertiveness training. 

Other universities and schools, 
not mentioned, either offer wo- 
men’s courses to only full-time, 
enrolled students, or were un- 
able to provide complete infor- 
mation as we went to press. 
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Is There Hope for Mankind? 


Notes on unbecoming men 


By Karen Lindsey 

Like women, many men to- 
day are beginning to question 
the roles they have been trained 
to accept — and many others 
have had the question forced on 
them by the women around 
them. What roles are available 
to men in the evolving social or- 
der? What changes are they ma- 
king, and how can they make 
these changes in ways that are 
neither oppressive nor demean- 
ing to themselves? I spoke with a 
group of men who are involved in 
men’s consciousness-raising and 
support groups, with a gay man 
who has been active in both gay 
and mixed groups in Boston and 
New York, and with a feminist 
activist who has been married for 
over 20 years. Their perspec- 
tives were sometimes similar, 
sometimes strikingly different. 

+* 

Mike is one of several men 
helping to organize a men’s cen- 
ter in Boston. Jerry, one of 
Mike’s roommates, is a thera- 
pist at Associates for Creative 
Therapy; much of his work is de- 
voted to helping men deal with 
their changing roles. Maik has 
been involved in men’s groups in 
Boston and Amherst for the past 
five years and is one of the edi- 
tors of Men Sharing, a newslet- 
ter dealing with men’s issues. 
Les, who has been in a men’s 
support group since February, is 
helping Mark to organize a 
Men’s Sharing Day in the fall, an 
event which has taken place an- 
nually for three years in Boston. 
These men spent an evening 
talking with me and with each 
other about their feelings to- 
ward the male role and their 
work toward redefining that role. 

All of them talked about a 
“masculinist’”’» movement — a 
thrust toward, in Mark’s words, 
“‘weeding out and cherishing 
what’s really beautiful in men, 
as well as rejecting what’s op- 
pressive.” Mike recognizes the 
possibility that men grouping to- 
gether around their masculinity 
can reinforce male bonding 
against women, but he sees the 
danger as minimal. Jerry feels 
that the people who form men’s 
groups are usually men who have 
already divested themselves of 
much traditional male privil- 
ege. “I might be worried about 
oppressors solidifying power if, 
say, a group of corporation exe- 
cutives started coming together 
this way. But we are men who 
have already begun denying the 
validity of traditional power.” 

‘“‘We have to go beyond seeing 
ourselves as the oppressor,”’ says 
Mark.. ‘“‘Men have to discover 
their own humanity, not just 
their guilt. It’s the only way we’ll 
make real changes. To let go of 
our control [over women], there 
has to be an affirmation, a re- 
spect, a caring, a support for our- 
selves and for each other. Some- 
times, the people who are most 
fucked up are the oppressors — 
the slaveowners, as James Bald- 
win says. And if the slaveowner 
is the most fucked up, that’s the 
person who needs more, not less, 
hope in seeing his real 
strengths.” 

All of the men emphasized the 
importance of learning to get in 
touch with their feelings. ““Wo- 
men learn that much more 
quickly than men,” says Jerry. 
And they believe that this pro- 
cess will generate meaningful 
changes. ‘‘You can’t have people 
get in touch with their own feel- 
ings without having a whole lot 
of [social] change come with it,” 
adds Mark. pg 1a 


ung Aweser 


66 /Mark:] ‘We have to go beyond seeing 
ourselves as the oppressor. Men have to discover 
their own humanity, not just their guilt.... 

To let go of our control [over women], there 
has to be an affirmation, a respect for each other.’ IF 


How has their involvement in 
the ‘‘men’s movement”’ affected 
their relationships with women 
— and with other men? All of 
them see themselves personally 
and collectively as being in a 
time of transition which they feel 
will of necessity lead to more 
open and fuller relationships 
with themselves and with other 
people. Says Jerry: “It’s been 
very important to me to learn 
how to be myself and still be in a 
relationship. The relationship 
I’m in is with a woman who can 
help me clarify that necessity — 
we help each other that way. 
We’re each dealing with our- 
selves, and as a result of what’s 
happening inside each of us, we 
can then begin to change things 
about how we relate to each 
other. I couldn’t at this point be 
with a woman who isn’t doing 
the same thing with herself, who 
isn’t consciously her own per- 
son.” 

For Mark, it has been a time 
for staying away from heavy re- 
lationships, for taking a “‘vaca- 
tion.” ‘The relationships I’ve 
been having with women over 
the past few years seem to be 
characterized by more and more 
mutual respect,’”’ he says, “and 
that makes me very hopeful. But 
I’m finding that the real issue is 
learning that a woman can’t give 
me a whole mess of things I’ve 
been trying to get from a woman 
— things that I have to learn to 
give myself. In some ways I’m 
doing a better job of learning to 
give that to myself when I’m not 
in a heavy relationship than 
when I am.” 

All of the men see richer and 
deeper relationships as an im- 
portant outgrowth of their self- 
exploration, but none of them 
sees marriage or permanence as 
an absolute value, either for wo- 


men or for men. ‘‘Many couples 
stay together because they’re so 
cut off from their awareness that 
they find a way to simply be with 
each other without feeling, with- 
out connecting, without com- 
municating,”’ says Jerry. ‘They 
accept the fact that that’s their 
role. At the other end of the spec- 
trum, there are situations, where 
a man and woman are both very 
aware, very clear, able to com- 
municate well, so that they de- 
velop a very exciting relation- 
ship that has a way of growing 
and regenerating and enduring. 
That’s a beautiful thing to hap- 
pen — but we have to know that 
it doesn’t always happen.” 

Though none of them is gay, 
they see openness to the possibi- 
lities of homosexual relation- 
ships as a major part of their 
goal. “It’s only in the past year 
that I’ve had close friendships 
with gay men,” says Mike. “It’s 
given me a closer contact with 
the gay world. It’s contributed a 
lot to my own openness, my will- 
ingness to see men in a more ero- 
tic way.” 

Adds Les: “The contact I’ve 
had with gay men has been im- 
portant to me in terms of open- 
ing up places in me that I was 
afraid to go because of my con- 
ditioning. Apart from sex, I’ve 
learned the freedom to embrace 
men I care for, as tenderly as I 
have women. It hasn’t yet be- 
come sexual, but I expect that 
someday I’ll get to that place. I 
have a lot of respect for gay men 
— the struggle they go through, 
the joy I imagine must be ina 
good gay relationship.” 

“Still,” cautions Mike, “‘it’s 
important to realize that devel- 
oping a sexual relationship with 
someone of the same sex isn’t an 
automatic solution to the prob- 
lems of how to have a relation- 


ship. It’s not a panacea.”’ 

““Men have been taught to pos- 
sess other people — or things,” 
concludes Mark. ‘“‘Now we have 
to learn to let go of that, to pos- 
sess ourselves instead. That’s 
where all our growth, all our re- 
lationships have to come from.” 

* 

For Steve Weaver, men — 
both gay and straight — who are 
trying to break out of male roles 
need to “maintain a political re- 
lationship to the women’s move- 
ment. We don’t have to stick 
with guilt-tripping ourselves or 
beating our breasts, but we do 
need to utilize the feminist an- 
alysis. Male growth can’t hap- 
pen in a vacuum — it’s got to re- 
late back to women.” He feels 
gay men are in many ways bet- 
ter able to understand women’s 
oppression, though gay men 
haven’t always acted on that un- 
derstanding. “Sometimes gay 
men fail to see the connections 
with more ‘straight’ feminist is- 
sues like abortion. It’s essential 
that we relate to those issues, to 
see them as part of our own 
struggle.” And he feels it essen- 
tial that all men deal with the re- 
sponsibility of “parenting” — 
“not just biological parenting, 
but the ways in which we can all 
share the responsibility of rais- 
ing children, for finding alterna- 
tives to the nuclear family.” 

Steve feels that individual 
feminists and the existence of 
the women’s movement are re- 
sponsible for most male growth. 
“Straight men are suddenly 
finding themselves accountable 
to their wives and lovers. Gay 
men often have much closer 
friendships with women than 
straight men do — and they 
identify more strongly with wo- 
men. It’s essential to deal with 
this influence, or we run the risk 


of getting into a new variation on 
the old, oppressive male bond- 
ing patterns.”’ Weaver also feels 
that gay and straight men share 
some of the same experiences 
and problems, and that they can 
support each other even when 
their experiences are different. 
“I’ve seen straight men suffer be- 
cause of the growth of their wives 
and lovers. Women often find 
their growth leading them away 
from the men they’ve been in- 
volved with. They become lov- 
ers of other women, or they be- 
gin to realize they need to live 
alone. Men have to learn to deal 
with their own pain and anger in 
these situations without turning 
on the woman, or reinforcing 
their own misogynist feelings.” 

Steve also thinks that men’s 
groups must expand beyond per- 
sonal support into some form of 
political action. “It’s important 
to feel good about ourselves,” he 
says, ‘‘but it’s also important to 
go beyond that — to work in 
some way against the social in- 
stitutions that continue to work 
on all of us.”’ 

* 

For Mary Roth, a feminist art- 
ist who has been married for 22 
years, the hope for real change in 
men lies not in men’s groups, but 
in women confronting men and 
demanding change in them. “In 
my experience — and that of 
most of the women I know who 
are still in relationships with 
men — it’s been a question of the 
woman understanding what was 
wrong in the relationship, defi- 
ning her rights and her needs, 
and then demanding changes 
from the men she was relating to. 
It isn’t easy, of course. My hus- 
band had — and is having — a 
difficult time, making changes. 
Men have to give up what they 
think of as their prerogatives — 
what they’re still being told are 
their prerogatives. The chang- 
ing is hard for all of us. Some- 
times women have to leave their 
men for their own growth. But 
sometimes, too, women make 
the mistake of assuming it’s on- 
ly the marriage, only the hus- 
band who’s oppressing them, 
and they discover later that it’s 
something much deeper, a whole 
set of oppressive assumptions 
we've internalized.” 

Mary is skeptical about the 
value of men’s groups. ‘Do they 
really deal with themselves as 
oppressors? Or do they end up 
just offering each other sympa- 
thy and support for what society 
has done to them? That’s OK, I 
suppose, but I wonder if that 
kind of support doesn’t end up 
reinforcing male power — how 
sensitive can it make them to 
what women are suffering, to 
what they’re doing to women? 

‘‘What will make men 
change,” she asserts, “‘isn’t men 
supporting men, but women sup- 
porting women. With that kind 
of support, we can demand 
changes from men. It’s sister- 
hood we need to build — bro- 
therhood is plenty powerful al- 
ready.” 

. 

However men change — whe- 
ther it is through voluntary re- 
nunciation of power they no 
longer find attractive or through 
the demands of women — it is 
clear that progress will be diffi- 
cult. The process of “unbecom- 
ing men,” as the title of one book 
by a men’s group expresses it, is 
a difficult one, but one that 
seems inevitable. And there 
seem to be more and more men 
who are voluntarily. accepting 
this inevitability. 
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Continued from page 11 
also says that she can’t see me as 
being anything positive. Be- 
cause I am a lesbian, I will never 
be anything successful to her. I 
could never be a good lawyer in 
her eyes; I could never be a good 
politician. I'll always be her 
daughter, the lesbian. 
Sharon: My parents behave ra- 
ther strangely, too. They say 
that I have a moral weakness, 
and I should go to church regu- 
larly to build up strength of 
character. All this weakness is 
attributed to the fact that lama 
lesbian, because they think it 
takes fortitude to handle men, 
and I lack this. 
Cathy: Right. In my family 
you’re supposed to go out and 
achieve. Being a lesbian is defi- 
nitely not an achievement. 
Eli: I want to say something 
about my mother. When I first 
told her I was gay, she was pret- 
ty freaked out. But for the past 
year, she has been coming to 
Boston, and we’ve been talking 
about her feelings and mine. 
We’ve been working things 
through and we now have a very 
close relationship where she re- 
spects me and I respect her. 
Karen: That reminds me very 
much of my own relationship 
with my mother — before I told 
her. We were very close, to the 
point where we could actually 
talk honestly as one women to 
another. Our bonds were really 
tight. Then I got into a relation- 
ship with a woman, and all of a 
sudden things changed. She 
started making comments like, 
“T don’t want any lezzies in the 
house. That woman is a queer.” 
It was traumatic for me be- 
cause it seemed to be a clear-cut 
choice: my lesbianism or my mo- 
ther. She was very important to 
me, but I told her, ‘“‘You’ve got to 
accept me. It’s a part of my life.” 
She’s had a very hard time ac- 
cepting it. 
Nona: I think there’s a whole 
generational thing with parents. 
There’s a real difference in the 
kind of things people in my time 
talk about and deal with. If I 
were a mother and my kids grew 
up, who knows what they’d be 
into? And who knows how I 
would deal with it? 
Barbara: My parents have come 
a long way in the past five years 
in accepting how I relate to peo- 
ple. But they still have their 
standards. I brought home a wo- 
man who was 18 years old and 
had never been to high school. 
I'm a college graduate. Their 
comment was, “‘You’re well-edu- 
cated and blah blah blah. What 
are you doing with a girl like 
this?” It was as if I had brought 
home a boy who was a bum! 
Ann: My mother said to me, 
“One of the ways you've failed 
your family is that we are warm 
compassionate human beings 
and we’ve tried to teach you the 
same. I would not allow my sons 
ever to discriminate against wo- 
men in any way. Yet you are dis- 
criminating against half the pop- 
ulation — men. You won’t trust 
them, relate to them or deal with 
them. You don’t like them.” 
Jeri: Does she discourage her 
sons from discriminating against 
all the men they might meet? 
Ann: My mother’s philosophy is: 
if you are a man yourself, you 
don’t have to sleep with a man to 
share with a man. But if you are 


; @ woman, you have to share with 


men physically in order to truly 
love them. You have to share as 
totally as you can with a man. 


| Jeri: A double standard. 


Ann: Yes, and I don’t believe 
what she’s saying. The fact is 
that I will always feel closer to 
women than to men. In general, I 
don’t trust men, but there are 
men that I have come to like and 
trust. It’s just that I feel closer to 
women than I ever will to men. 
There’s nothing wrong with that. 

‘Continued on page 18 
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Lesbians : 


Continued from page 16 

Karen: I thought that it would 
be easier for my mother to un- 
derstand me because she was a 
woman. “Don’t you have female 
friends?” I asked her. ‘Aren’t 
there women in your lifetime 
that you’ve felt very, very close 
to? Maybe you’ve felt closer to 
them in many ways than you’ve 
felt towards your own husband. 
Therefore, can’t you understand 
why I might love women not on- 
ly spiritually, emotionally and 
intellectually, but also physical- 
ly?” 

Cathy: My father really sur- 
prised me. I had just encounter- 
ed my mother, and I needed 
some support afterwards. I went 
for a drive with my dad and he 
said, “I really like Mary. I think 
she’s a second daughter and I 
hope to know her more. I don’t 
understand your relationship, 
but I accept it.’’ Then he paused 
a minute and said, “Well, on se- 
cond thought, I don’t under- 
stand what women see in men. I 
can’t see how they love men, and 
I don’t understand how men love 
other men. But maybe I can un- 
derstand how you could love a 
woman.” 

Ann: My father, too, reacted ina 
positive way. He talked about 
his experiences as a lawyer in 
dealing with divorces. He said he 
sees so many people who never 
loved one another from the very 
beginning that he can only hope 
that his children understand the 
value of love. He didn’t care who 
we learned this with, as long as 
we understood what love meant. 
Therefore, he was very happy for 
me that I loved somebody. 

Eli: You’re lucky. Very few peo- 
ple understand love between wo- 
men. They think that being a 
lesbian is a sex act. 

Nona: When I was in grade 
school, my mother told me about 
sex before any of my friends 
found out. She told me about 
fucking. She told me about ev- 
erything, including perversions 
— 69, anal intercourse and ho- 
mosexuality. 

Michele: At the age of seven?!! 
Nona: My mother was very lib- 
eral in some ways. She told me 
that most women are not virgins 
when they get married. “If you 
want to get married, live with 
him for six months first and 
make sure you are sexually com- 
patible.” 

Eli: What did she tell you about 
love? 

Nona: Um, I don’t know. 
Michele: Did she tell you that 
sex felt good, or was it just some- 
thing to have kids by? 

Nona: It was good. It was an en- 
joyable thing, and it wasn’t to 
make babies. 

Eli: What about the love part? 
Did anyone’s parents ever talk 


about love? 

Sharon: She said you have to 
have love to have a marriage. 
You meet this one guy and in 
about 10 seconds you imme- 
diately know it’s true love. Your 
heart will start pounding. You 
will never fall out of love with 
him. You’ll never have any prob- 
lems. You don’t marry for any- 
thing except love. Not compati- 
bility, not money, not anything. 


Cathy: My mother told me the 
same thing. But when I told her I 
was in love with a woman, she 
said, “How do you know it’s 
love?” 

Sharon: If I ever told my mo- 
ther that I was in love with a wo- 
man and that I wanted to spend 
my whole life with her and that 
it happened in 10 seconds, I 
don’t think she'd take it serious- 
ly. 
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Moment of Truth 


I figured I’d tell her in a res- 
taurant. Then the worst thing 
she could do was throw up. 

She was coming to Boston for 
a visit, planning to stay at my 
apartment for a few days. I was 
to meet her downtown and then 
we'd get something to eat. 
We’d talk a while, relax, and 
then Id tell her. 

I had just spent the weekend 
at the 1974 New England Gay 
Conference, interviewing for 
my book. I had spoken with 18 
women about their experi- 
ences in telling their parents 
they were lesbians. Yeah, we’d 
go to a restaurant and I'd tell 
her. 

I held Jane’s hand tightly as 
we looked for my mother in 
Copley Square. “I’m not ner- 
vous,”’ I said. “I’ve just done in- 
terviews with women who all 
survived this.’”” My hands were 
sweating. 

My mother didn’t know 
about Jane. She didn’t know 
about my book. She didn’t 
know about the tremendous 
burden that was eased when I 
realized I loved women. It 
seemed that, although we had 
always been close, my mother 
didn’t know too much about 
what had been making me hap- 
py for the past year. She had 
called once, and I was out for 
breakfast with the man across 
the street, and since has been 
very curious as to how he was. 

“There she is,’ I grabbed 
Jane’s wrist. 

Formalities. Mom, this is 
Jane. Jane, Mom. Jane’s the 
woman I’m looking for an 
apartment with. Can we give 
her a lift home? Yes, good.” 

We were alone. My mother 
sat across from me. ‘“What’s 
the tape recorder for?” she ask- 
ed. 

“Oh, I was taping some stuff 
at a conference I went to this 
weekend.” 

The waiter brought the sal- 
ad. ‘‘Mom,”’I said, as I ate a pi- 
mento, “there’s something I 
want to share with you. I feel I 
haven’t been totally honest 
with you recently, and I want 
to be because I care about 
you.” 

She listened attentively. 

“T’m a lesbian.” 

Phew. I said it. She ate a ra- 
dish. 

“And all the writing I told 
you I was doing — Mom, I’m 
writing a book, a whole book! 
And Jane, the woman you met, 
I love Jane, and we want to live 
together and I’ve never thought 
of living with someone be- 
fore.” 

She buttered a roll. I ate an- 
other pimento. 

“Look, I know this is a lot to 
hit you with, but the reason I’m 
telling you now is so we'll have 
a chance to talk. We’ll have 
four days and you can ask me 
anything you want, and I'll an- 
swer all your questions and try 


not to get mad.” 

She kept eating. A good sign. 

“Jan,” she finally said, “I 
don’t know what to say. I think 
it’s fine. And I’m not surpris- 
= But I don’t understand it at 
all.” 

How could I expect her to un- 
derstand? We both came from 
a society that viewed homo-- 
sexuality as sick, illegal and 
immoral. It had taken me a 
long time to work through that 
stereotype, and, until now, my 
mother had no reason to ques- 
tion it. 

My mother thought I was 
happy, but she wanted to know 
why I couldn’t be as happy 
with a male lover. She attribu- 
ted my homosexuality to the 
fact that I had had less than sa- 
tisfying relationships with 
men. She looked to my past to 
find the cause. 

Her questions had painful 
implications. While she af- 
firmed that she thought I was 
healthy and normal, she tried 
to discover how I got that way. 
While she viewed my lesbian- 
ism as something positive, she 
was more than willing to take 
the blame for it. And in taking 
the blame, she neglected to see 
that my preference for women 
was a choice, a decision I had 
made. 

Although my mother knew 
instinctively that the myths 
about homosexuality were 
false, she did not know if she 
had the inner strength to de- 
fend her daughter’s lifestyle, 
and she resented me for put- 
ting her in that position. She 
was threatened by the possible 
publication of my book, and 
when [| recently found a pub- 
lisher, her reaction was no more 
than an “Oh.” 

Acceptance takes time. I am 
asking my. mother to de-condi- 
tion and re-educate herself. We 
have struggled a lot since I’ve 
told her I’m a lesbian, and pro- 
gress is slow. However, I real- 
ize I am fortunate to have for a 
mother a woman who is open- 
minded and genuinely con- 
cerned about her daughter’s 
happiness. 

I have a fantasy. One day, in 
about a year or so, my mother 
is sitting having coffee with a 
friend. The mailperson rings 
the doorbell and hands her a 
brown package. “It’s from 
Jan,”’ she says to her friend. 

My mother opens the pack- 
age and finds a copy of my 


“ book. Her first reaction is to 


hide it from her friend, who 
does not know I’m a lesbian. 
But my mother is overcome by 
a curious mixture of emotions. 
Beneath her fear, she finds that 

she is proud of her daughter. 
My mother straightens up in 
her chair and hands the pack- 
age to her friend. “Here,” she 
says. “Jan wrote a book. Why 

don’t you take a look at it?” 
—J.G. 























pM AD Se SF ERT 2 ARGO LO SPR, SAE Bt TILER, 
PREGNANCY SCREENING 

2 minute urine test: confideritial, 
test fully explained 

ecounselling and referrals 


ABORTION SERVICES 
efirst trimester, vacuum aspiration 
procedure using local anesthetic 
eSkilled doctor and trained women 
counsellors 

All services by appointment only 

The Women’s 
Community Health Center 
137 Hampshire St., Camb. 
547-2302 


Women-owned, Women-operated 
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fix Administrative Careers 


Master’s Degree Program 
a new program from 
Lesley College Graduate School 


This new program, with an emphasis on women in 
administrative roles, is for women and men who are 
interested in p&rsuing administrative careers in educa- 
tional institutions. Fall courses are: 

e Awareness, Assertiveness, and Action Skills for 


Administrators 
© Development of Strategies for Planning and Problem 


Solvi 
© Educational Administration 
¢ Professional and Personal Development Skills for On- 
the-Job Administrators 
For further information, contact Dr. Jeanne Speizer at 
Lesley College Graduate School, 14 Hillside Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02140, (617) 868-1850. 
Fall registration has already begun; late registrations are be- 
~ ing accepted during the week of Sept. 8. e 

















The Boston @ 
°Phoerix 


needs 


an 


ADVERTISING 
ASSISTANT 


to 
control 


TRAFFIC 
FLOW 


Someone to keep track of 
display advertising from 
sales through art to pro- 
duction. Must be well or- 
ganized, responsible, 
able to cope with pres- 
sure and enjoy phone 
sales. Exp. demonstrat- 
ing these qualities a 
MUST. 


APPLY: 


3rd Floor, 100 Mass. Ave. 
at Newbury, Boston 





‘apartments 


unlimited | 


We are heré to 

help you find 

decent apartments in 
Brighton — Allston — 
Back Bay. No Fee. 
Call 254-3486 





Lor 254-3489. 








Great Family Adventure 
at Lake Buena Vista, Florida, Host Community to 


r 7 





A trip your entire family will love. 4 day 
program includes r.t. air via Eastern Airlines, 








ENCHANTED WEEKEND 





BERMUDA 


4 Days/3 Nites 
Thurs.—Sun. 
Exciting island holiday inc. r.t. air, 
transfers, porterage, 3 nights ac- 
commodations, breakfast and 





ian Cennamo 


JAZZ WATCH 


Friday & Saturday 
10:00 pm-2:00 am 





Sunday 10:30 pm-2:00 am 


WMEX Radio1510 











Faneuil 
adults $1.00 
children .25 


400 Quality Antiques 7 
& Crafts Exhibits 


j 
\ 


3 nights accommodations at the deluxe 
Travel Lodge at Lake Buena Vista, 2 days ad- 

missions to Disney World with tickets for 8 at- 

tractions each day, all transfers, porterage, {| 

gratuities. P 

per person, dbl. occ. 4s 

Children under 12 $119 $4 99 Hs oD 

(sharing room with adults) BEL oy 

‘lus 15% taxes and services F* Yaad 

DEPARTURES EVERY WEEKEND. 

CALL US FOR DETAILS. 

Yes! We Book 

Martha’s Vineyard. Cape 
Cod. White Mountains. 
Maine. Vermont. The Bidinner daily, hotel and air tax, 
Catskills. Talk to our vaca- § gratuities. Weekly departures 
tion advisors. No extra 
charge for these 


thru Nov. 1 
per person, 
from*2a0 dib. occ. 
plus $7 airfare inc. 
plus 15% taxes and services 








ai 19 TRAVEL 
OFFICES TO 
BROCHURES Qa SERVE YOU 


1406 Beacon Street, Brookline, Tel: (617) 566-2100 











— is 


MALE DYNAMITE!! 





ES 





Manufactured & 
Distributed by 


s 





at Passim Coffeeshop 
September 18 thru 21 


me <> <> <> <a 


No. 1 “Downbeat” 
Jazz Guitarist 


ry 


PA 


Thursday — Sept. 25th — 5:30 P.M. 


This truly fine artist and gentleman will be at our 
store to play and talk for and with you! — Jazz Guitar at 
its finest! 

We expect this show to be our greatest clinic ever! 
Seating space will be severely limited. . . So! — admis- 
sion by TICKET ONLY! — Tickets free as usual — one 
to each person — For tickets ask at our store. 


Joe Pass Loves and Plays “Polytone” Amps. 
P.S. Please leave your axe at home 





eu. WURLITZER o: soston 


Musical Instruments 


360 Newbury St. 


One Store Only 


Near the “PRU” 261-8133 
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Just try on one or all of our super frame 
selection, we'll film you and run an ins- 
tant replay on our TV. One that you can 
study through your original lenses. It’s 
exclusive with us in the Cambridge area. 
Here’s looking at you, kid. Daily til 


$:45 p.m. Thursday’s til 








537 Commonwealth Ave. 

Kenmore Sq. 

261-5140 
Free P. 





~Opticus”) 


OPTICIANS 
eMetal Frames Soildered 
eContact Lenses Cleaned 
eAll Colormatic Lenses 


WE CAN ARRANGE FOR EYE EXAMINATIONS 


Open Mon-Fri 9-5:30 Sat. 9-3 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 
AT 
OPTICUS 


FOCUS ON 
FRAMES 
See Yourself in Focus 
With The Coop’s New 
WOLLENSAK 
Video Tape System 
OPTICAL DEPT. -MEZZANINE 


HARVARD SQUARE 


3 Center Plaza 
Government Center 
742-8151 


arking 











ing 20,000 Hz. 
obtained a lowe 


cordings even at 
3% ips! Audua 
the pure, for 
you the purist. 


PDK Eleetromes Corp. 755 Fastgate Bhd Gar 


aTtANTs 


All St 
MIN 


oLbE GOL 


(All Stores) 





WHEN IT COMES TO SOUND, 
TOK IS IT. 
AT TOK, AUOUA IS IT. 


Audua open reel. Unexcelled high-end 
frequency response and freedom from distortion. 


you theres TDK Audua-L open- 
reel tape. In independentlab tests 
against six other premium quality 
tapes, Audua’s high-end frequency 
response was unsurpassed, exceed- 


(THD).Which makes for perhaps the 

most brilliant, purest sound you've 

ever enjoyed. Auduas performance 
is so good, you can make superb re- 


aTDK 


AVAILABLE AT: 
LAFAYETTE RADIO 


TEMAN RADIO 


You demand 
the purest re- 
corded sound. For 


And no other tape 
r level of distortion 


Wait till you hear 
what you ve been missing. 


Wouhable in Coneda 


den City. NY 1530) Also 


SOUND 


ONY STEREO 
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fessidnal counselors who are try- 
ing to give women an alterna- 
tive to traditional therapy. Ac- 
cording to Inglehardt, a wo- 
man’s chances of finding a sym- 
pathetic counselor in a Boston 
clinic are ‘‘very random.”’ 
There’s also no guarantee that 
the client will have a choice of 
the kind of counselor she wants. 
And if a person is upset enough 
to be seeking psychological help, 
she’s not going to feel like shop- 
ping around. Even a so-called 
feminist counselor may not be a 
good one. 

When a woman goes to Focus, 
a counselor describes and ex- 
plains the types of therapists 
available. The woman may then 
choose the therapist she wants 
based on what she needs from 
that person and the kind of peo- 
ple she likes in general. Issues 
dealt with at Focus cover the full 
range of personality and emo- 
tional problems. They prefer not 
to deal with anyone on medica- 
tion since Focus has no medical 
back-up. 

Two-and-a-half years ago 
when the collective formed, 
members were worried they 
wouldn’t find enough of a clien- 
tele to keep the group going. But 
from the day of its inception, Fo- 
cus has had too many people 
coming to them. In order to han- 
dle the demand, the collective 
has tried to act as a clearing- 
house by referring women to 
other therapists whom the group 
feels are capable and sensitive to 
women. Rather than expand 
their facilities, members of the 
collective would like to see others 
start their own. “There could be 
two groups like us in Cambridge, 
and we still wouldn’t overlap. 
That’s how great the need is,” 
Inglehardt says. 

The group that pioneered al- 


_ternative medical care for wo- 


men in the Boston area is the 
Women’s Community Health 
Center at 137 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge, 547-2302. Frustra- 
ted as a result of bad exper- 
iences with the medical system, 
a group of women began meet- 
ing on a regular basis to learn as 
much as they could about wo- 
men’s bodies. When they came 
across things they couldn’t un- 
derstand, they found people to 
explain them. This wasn’t al- 
ways easy to do since many doc- 
tors resent being questioned by 
someone from outside the pro- 
fession. As the women gained 
more medical knowledge, they 
began putting on presentations 
of self-help health care and sell- 
ing literature and specula (an in- 
strument used in spreading op- 
en the vagina for a cervical exa- 
mination) at the conclusion of 
the presentations. 

In 1974, with the help of a do- 
nation and with money raised by 
a benefit poetry reading and the 
self-help presentations, the wo- 
men opened the Women’s Com- 
munity Health Center. 

The Center is a self-help col- 
lective in which members strive 
to educate women to maintain 
good health by knowing about 
themselves, knowing what is nor- 
mal and abnormal and how to 
determine it. 

On the first Thursday of every 
month at 1:30 p.m., the Center” 
puts on a self-help presentation, 
open to all women, that consists 
of a slide show which covers 
menstruation, birth control, 
abortion, reproduction, vener- 
eal disease, medical conditions 
common to women and preven- 
tive health care. Women are 
then shown how to perform their 
own breast and cervical exami- 
nations. Those who want to 
know more about women’s 
health care can join a group that 
meets once a week for four weeks 
to learn and discuss health mat- 
ters in depth. These sessions can 
be general or can concentrate on 


a particular area such as child- 
birth or vaginal conditions. 

Although the stress is on self- 
help, the people running the cen- 
ter recognize the need for doc- 
tors. Medical nights are con- 
ducted two to four times a week, 
depending on the availability of 
the doctors. On these nights wo- 
men can have full gynecological 
exams performed by women phy- 
sicians and practitioners. Health 
workers take the time to answer 
questions and to provide thor- 
ough explanations to patients 
before they see the doctor. Wo- 
men are shown the medical in- 
struments and devices that will 
be used during the examination. 
Urinalyses are done in front of 
the women, and the doctor or 
health worker explains what is 
being tested, why and how it’s 
done. Patients also watch the 
anemia test on their own blood 
sample and receive an explana- 
tion of the function of the hema- 
tocrit machine, a centrifuge that 
separates the red blood cells 
from other blood components. 

No woman leaves without be- 
ing given the opportunity to 
learn how to examine her breasts 
and cervix. It is a lengthy pro- 
cess, and women must spend at 
least one hour (and as much as 
two) in their examinations. But 
when the examination is over, 
the patient knows she has parti- 
cipated in her own health care 
instead of having had some- 
thing done to her. Medical night 
visits must be arranged by ap- 
pointment, either by phone or in 
person, on Tuesday mornings 
from 9:30 to 11. The earlier you 
call, the better your chances of 
getting an appointment. 

The center also conducts preg- 
nancy screening (that includes 
the two-minute urine test) and 
pregnancy counseling covering 
pre-natal care, abortion, adop- 
tion, foster care and birth con- 
trol. Vacuum-aspiration abor- 
tions are performed up to the 
10th week following the last 
menstrual period. Again, the wo- 
man receives detailed explana- 
tions, counseling and the com- 
panionship of a health worker 
throughout the whole proce- 
dure. Both of these services must 
be arranged by appointment any 
weekday from 9:30 a.m. to5 p.m. 

The Women’s Community 
Health Center also maintains 
one of the most extensive list- 
ings of women’s health’ services 
in the Boston area and urges wo- 
men to feel free to contact them 
for referrals. 

Fees, except for abortions, are 
based on an honor system. Each 
patient is given a blank envel- 
ope and is told the suggested 
price of whatever service she re- 
ceived. However, people at the 
center sympathize with the idea 
that good health care should not 
depend on a woman’s ability to 
pay. They realize that some of 
their patients can’t afford the 
suggested price. On the other 
hand, if a patient can easily af- 
ford the fee, and, in fact, could 
pay more, the center hopes she 
will do so. The center is run en- 
tirely on these fees. 

While women can be assured 
of getting excellent care at the 
center, ‘“‘we don’t want to be a 
band-aid for the medical sys- 
tem,’’ says Judy Abelow, a mem- 
ber. “We want to educate wo- 
men to help them become 
stronger in dealing with their 
own doctors. The only way the 
medical system is going to 
change is by applying that kind 
of pressure.” 

A largely ignored area of wo- 
men’s health care that concerns 
both physical and psychological 
well-being is rape. The Rape 
Crisis Center, 492-7273, is the 
only group in the Boston area 
that deals specifically with that 
problem. Judging from the num- 
ber of crisis calls (666) the cen- 
ter has received in its three years 
of operation, its service is badly 
needed. 

The Rape Crisis Center is 
staffed by rape victims and wo- 
men they have trained who 


maintain a 24-hour emergency 
telephone service. The center’s 
first concern for any victim who 
calls is her physical condition — 
whether she has been injured 
and whether she is in a safe 
place. Counseling consists of let- 
ting the woman know she is be- 
lieved. Staff members do not 
steer a victim toward any one 
course of action but rather offer 
her several options. ‘“‘It’s a 
myth,” says center member Dor- 
een McDowell, “that a woman 
becomes so freaked out by a rape 
that she can’t function. We feel 
it’s important from our first con- 
tact with a woman to make her 
feel that she can make her own 
decisions and control her life.”’ 
(She will need a large reserve of 
this kind of strength if she de- 
cides to take the rape matter to 
court.) 

If the victim is not in a safe 
place or wants somebody to be 
with her, a Crisis Center mem- 
ber will go out to her. Should the 
victim want to go to a hospital 
either for injuries or for a doc- 
tor’s report for later legal action, 
a volunteer from the center will 
accompany her. Recognizing 
that many rape victims cannot 
afford an abortion, the volun- 
teer will counsel the woman on 
the use of diethylstilbestrol (the 
“morning-after pill”) and _ its 
side effects. 

Victims are in no way pres- 
sured by the center to report the 
rape to the police. If a woman 
wants to press charges, the cen- 
ter will support and help her. If 
she doesn’t, that decision is re- 
spected and understood. 

In addition to handiing crises, 
the center conducts discussion 
groups on rape. In order to main- 
tain an atmosphere of trust in 
the discussions, only rape vic- 
tims are allowed to attend. 


For the most part, medical ser- 
vice in traditional settings is still 
impersonal and patronizing, but 
there’s good reason for optim- 
ism. Where two years ago it was 
nearly impossible to find a doc- 
tor in Boston who would assist a 
woman in home childbirth, there 
are now four or five. The rela- 
tively new profession of the nurse 
practitioner, filled mostly by wo- 
men, is flourishing. “One thing 
the alternative groups are doing 
is putting pressure on every- 
body else to change,” says Dr. 
Florence Hazeltine. “It’s tre- 
mendous what’s been happen- 
ing in some of the big, standard- 
ized clinics. They found out that 
the self-help groups are letting 
women look at their own cervix, 
so they allow it too. They’re dis- 
covering it’s not so bad to do 
some of these things.” 

The list below includes some 
of the serviees available to wo- 
men in Boston. It is not intend- 


- ed to be complete but to give wo- 


men an idea of the variety of ser- 
vices and settings at their dispo- 
sal. 

Association for Childbirth at 
Home, Jane Pierce, regional co- 
ordinator, 445-2278. ACAH in- 
structs and assists women who 
want to have their babies at 
home. The organization is strict 
about the couple’s responsibili- 
ty to this method of birth and in- 
sists that a couple adhere to the 
requirements of good prenatal 
care. They must also have a car, 
a phone and a doctor in atten- 
dance at the birth and they can- 
not live more than 30 minutes 
away from a hospital. 

ACAH conducts a series of 
classes which meet every two 
weeks for instruction in the pros 
and cons of home delivery, pre- 
natal care, breathing tech- 
niques, how to prepare the birth 
room and what supplies to have. 
It is suggested that the couple al- 
so enroll in the Lamaze or BACE 
childbirth preparation course. 

Birth Day, 128 Lowell Ave., 
Newtonville, 332-3086 or 288- 
7404. The feeling of this group is 
as happy as its name. The phi- 
losophy of Birth Day is to pro- 
mote and protect the normal in 

Continued on page 22 
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booksmith 


The best in hardcovers and paperbacks 


FALL AUTHOR SERIE 


ad 
CAR * °F j 3. 


~=— > — ¢ 
ECE mile aes (a 
At) = 0 ¢ Keardies 


Week No. 1 In Person 


dill Robinson, author of BEDTIME STORY (Fawcett) 


Sept. 8 - 12 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 
Thursday 


Friday 


Where: 


When: 


Naomi Chase, author of A CHILD IS BEING 
BEATEN (Holt) 

Jerzy Kosinski, author of COCKPIT (Houghton) 
Beverly Barr, author of 'D LIKE TO SEE LESS OF 
YOU (Atheneum) 


Judith Brigham & Miriam Galper, authors of 


WOMEN IN TRANSITION (Scribner) A Short Fashion ‘oc. from 


Coolidge Corner Store 
279 Harvard St., Brookline 


Beginning at noon each day. 


Watch for authors of 
Week No. 2 
in the Boston Phoenix. 


the World of Europa Sport 


All the look and feel of handsome leather... 
without the expense. Made of durable polyvinyl 
chloride in brick, chamois and brown. 


Sizes 36 to 44 $30 


Be one of the first five cus- 
tomers during the series 
and ask for your FREE 
copy of the day’s featured 
book. 


paperback 
booksmith 


“Dedicated to the fine art of browsing” 


BEAUCOOP — SECOND FLOOR 
HARVARD SQUARE — CAMBRIDGE 








RECORDS ¢ TAPES e ACCESSORIES 


the smith 


Labelle. ‘Phoe 


iy ane: 





* 
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Messin w; 
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Nd/Stow Burn 


n/Take The Ni 
Osmic Dancer "ont Off 








a 
SONEIAUINS 
| GREATEST HITS 











& Me: rssina 
‘9 Fine” 


em: Splash 
a | Splish SP 
iLike It Like The 


le Sus! 
wake Up Lovers 


Logeit 


NEW 
RELEASES 


LIST PRICE $6.98 


Question 
Hello Mary Lou 














ee eae 
Bruce Springsteen 


Born To Run 


including: , _— 
Tenth Avenue Freeze-Out/ Jungieta 
Backstreets/ Tne Road/ She's The One 


Only 
$4.99 


each 


the musicsmith 


a division of paperback booksmith 


COOLIDGE CORNER 
566-6660 ' 
CHESTNUT HILL MALL CHELMSFORD MALL waa MALL 
244-6036 256-35 14 
HARBOUR MALL BEDFORD FORO MALL 


CAPE COD MALL = HAR Gen 78-6388 Bedford, N.H 


Hyannis 771-4166 
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PROFESSIONAL DRY CLEANING 
Leave Your Laundry 


Same Day Service 164 a pound 
Washed Dred tolded 
Aisc Com Operated Self Service 





New England Women Service 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Mass. 


abortion Laundry & Dry Cleaning at 
birth control Keasonable Paces 
li Open 7 AM --12 Midnight 
counse ing Ae do the Dest dey cleanang an 
’ ? foun 
8) necology At Reasonable Rates 


FERN CLEARKERS 
128 Brighton Ave 
Alls @ Tel. 254-9649 
Free Parking 
REASONABLY PRICED @ SA\x 
@ TIME AND MONEY @ 


free pregnancy tests 


738-1370 


1031 Beacon, Brookline 




















FREE CHECKING 
at UT irust! 
FREE 


@ Free with $5.00 minimum balance in a USTrust savings account. 

@ 50 Free checks, numbered and personalized with your name 
and address. 

® Free summer carry-over service for students. If you’re going away 
next summer, you can take all your money out of the account, and 
we'll keep it open for the following fall with no service charge! 


EASY 


_@ Just drop into any of our six USTrust offices and tell us you want a 
free checking account. We'll take care of the rest. 


Students. USTrust offices are conveniently located near most 
colleges and universities in Greater Boston. Look for yours at: 





Brighton Center. 
Washington Street 


Allston 
Commonwealth Avenue 


Government Center 
Court Street 


Mattapan Square 
Blue Hill Avenue 


Copley Square 
Boylston Street 


~ 


Cleveland Circle 
Beacon Street 


EXTRA SPECIAL! 


You can get an 
American Heritage 
Dictionary for 
only $500 
Call Pat Pella at 
726-7000 to find 
out more. 


(Regularly sold for $9.95) 





Trust 








‘CITADEL 


Ultra-high Security Lock 


The “CITADEL” ts the ONLY bicycle lock that will stop both bolt 
cutters and hacksaws. Also, freon, shearcutters, hammers, prybars 
cablecutters, jacks and files are no match for the “CITADEL s 
inch through-hardened alloy bars 

if you can’ afford to iose your Dike vou cant 
without a ~CiTADEL 


Available Wherever Fine Bicycles Are Sold 


atford t be 
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all births wherever they take 
place. The group has an eight- 
week prepared childbirth class 
taught by a registered nurse. 
Women who have had a home 
birth come to each meeting and 
describe their experiences. In 
this way couples can see that 
each birth is unique, and what- 
ever way a woman handles it is 
fine. In addition to medical con- 
siderations, other topics covered 
in the classes include nutrition, 
the politics of maternity care, 
massage techniques, what to ex- 
pect of a newborn, dance and the 
spiritual aspects of giving birth. 
A life-sustaining medical van op- 
erated by Project Place is avail- 
able free for all Birth Day births. 

Each month, there is a free 
meeting to introduce home birth 
to anybody who is interested, i.e. 
non-pregnant women, doctors, 
nurses, etc. The group is politi- 
cally oriented and is working on 
the legalization of midwifery in 
Massachusetts. 

Crittendon Hastings House, 
10 Perthshire Rd., Brighton, 782- 
7600. Originally a’ maternity 
home for unwed mothers, this or- 
ganization was the first to open 
an abortion clinic in the Boston 
area. Crittendon still maintains 
a maternity residence home and 
hospital for pregnant single wo- 
men. Other services include an 
outpatient clinic offering prena- 
tal and postpartum care for in- 
ner-city pregnant women, first 
trimester abortions, birth con- 
trol counseling, general gyneco- 
logical care and vasectomies. 
The clinic will soon be perform- 
ing tubal ligations. All counsel- 
ing is done on an individual ba- 
sis. A large percentage of the pa- 
tients are teenage women. Fees 
are based on a sliding scale, and 
some women, especially those 
under 18, can receive state as- 
sistance for these services. 

Elizabeth Stone House, 128 
Minden St., Jamaica Plain, 524- 
9827. The~-Elizabeth Stone 
House offers a more humane and 
supportive setting than tradi- 
tional mental hospitals for wo- 
men undergoing acute emotion- 
al distress. This collective main- 
tains two kinds of services: a 24- 
hour emergency refuge center 
and an ongoing residential pro- 
gram. 

The refuge center gives a wo- 
man a therapeutic, non-restric- 
tive place to go when mental dis- 
tress forces her to leave her liv- 
ing situation. There is an initial 
three-day-stay agreement and a 
two-week limit. During her stay, 
the woman is counseled by a ro- 
tating paraprofessional staff. 
The rotation is done for the sake 
of combating dependency. The 
residential program is for wo- 
men whose problems demand a 
more supportive living environ- 
ment. The minimum stay is usu- 
ally three months. 

Most of the staff at Elizabeth 
Stone House have been in men- 
tal hospitals at some time in 
their lives. 

The collective cannot take in 
actively suicidal women, drug or 
alcoholic dependents or women 
on a high tranquilizer dosage. 
The house is not set up for cus- 
todial care, nor is it a crashing 
place or a hotline. All women 
wishing to use the group’s ser- 
vices must call first. Clients 
must pay rent during their stay. 

Fenway Community Health 
Center, 16 Haviland St., 267- 
7573. Women’s health nights are 
Tuesdays, 6:30-8, by appoint- 
ment. A patient advocate ex- 
plains procedures, answers ques- 
tions and accompanies the pa- 
tient through the examination, if 
the patient wants that. Doctors 
also spend time talking and 
counseling the patients. Preg- 
nancy checks must be done by 
appointment since the center 
uses the more accurate two-hour 
test. Care is thorough and edu- 





























cative. Services limited to wo- 
men in the Fenway area. Fees 
charged on an honor-system ba- 
sis. 

Homophile Community 
Health Service, 419 Boylston 
St., 266-5477. The Homophile 
mental health service is based on 
the philosophy that a gay life- 
style is a valid lifestyle, al- 
though women whose problems 
involved feminism, depression or 
loss of a loved one have also been 
counseled here. Fhe group co- 
sponsors a gay health night at 
the Fenway Community Health 
Center on Wednesday nights. 
Basically, it’s a place gay wo- 
men can go to for counseling 
without having to battle with a 
therapist over their lifestyle. Call 


for an appointment. Sliding 
scale fees. 
Preterm, 1842 Beacon St., 


Brookline, 738-6210. Preterm of- 
fers a full gynecology clinic for 
all sexually active women. Ser- 
vices include first trimester 
abortions, laparascopic sterili- 
zation, vasectomies and VD de- 
tection. There is also a PAP cli- 
nic for young women whose mo- 
thers were treated with DES. 
Every patient is counseled on a 
one-to-one basis. In the abor- 
tion clinic patients are counsel- 
ed in alternatives to abortion; 
the philosophy being that a wo- 
man should have options and be 
free to choose what’s right for 
her. All services, except walk-in 
pregnancy tests, must be ar- 
ranged by appointment. Tele- 
phone hours are Monday 
through Friday, 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m. 
and Saturday, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
There is also an emergency line 
for post-abortal complications 
(738-6219). Charges are on a flat- 
fee basis, but special financial 
arrangements can be made. 

Somerville Women’s Health 
Project, 326 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville, 666-5290. Full gyne- 
cological care, pregnancy tests, 
well-baby clinic, birth control 
and abortion counseling, a child- 
birth education group, diet 
group and a support group for 
single mothers are some of the 
services offered by this health 
collective. Women can bring 
their children with them, and a 
volunteer will watch them while 
the mother is having her exami- 
nation. Extensive referral ser- 
vice is also provided. All ser- 
vices are free but open only to 
long-term Somerville residents. 

Women’s Counseling and 
Resource Center, rear entrance 
of Harvard-Epworth Methodist 
Church, 1555 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge, 492-8568. This collective 
offers counseling for women with 
emotional conflicts that center 
around a changing female iden- 
tity in terms of work, family or 
sexual relations. The counseling 
is short-term but intense and 
works towards helping women 
clarify their issues in their own 
heads. Therapy is not strictly 
feminist-oriented, however, and 
is open to all women. Occasion- 
ally, the center takes drop-ins. 
Services are free to all. 

Women, Inc., 570 Warren St., 
Dorchester, 442-6166. A residen- 
tial program for drug-free wo- 
men and ex-offenders and their 
children. While traditional drug 
rehabilitation consists of reduc- 
ing the victim to a state of pow- 
erlessness, then rebuilding a new 
self-image, the members of Wo- 
men, Inc. feel that this is inap- 
propriate treatment since it is of- 
ten a woman’s powerlessness in 
the first place that drove her to 
anti-social behavior. At Wo- 
men, Inc. residents receive on- 
going emotional, vocational and 
educational counseling. Al- 
though the residents are under 
24-hour supervision, they take 
on a gradually more active role 
in the day-to-day management 
of the residence. Their children 
are cared for in the residence 
day-care center. Support sys- 
tems outside of the residence are 
built up so that they will help a 
woman adjust to the transition 
from the Women, Inc. program 
to living on her own. 
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shoes 


of lead 


Liberate 
your 


feet 


Liberate 
your 


head 


¢ 
Sandal 


Shop 


1160 
MASS. AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 


Custom Sandals by 
Expert Craftsmen 


Place your 
Phoenix 

Classified 
ads here! 


a) ©1019 010) ke¥/,0\0](@\(cY, 


364 Brookline Ave., Boston 566-5448 
Located in the basement of Mass. College of Art 
Corner of Longwood & Brookline Ave.; between Beth Israel 
& Deaconess Hospitals 


Our prices are guaranteed to be lower than any adver- 
tised price in Boston. We quote prices over the phone! 
And also stock a full line of art supplies 





‘a 


Canon Sey Canon 


Your nate | Reaivaiue 
fine photography. |ina GREAT camera! 


® Canon quality in an economical 

*Selective, central area spot meter- price range 

ing nee . ee ! © Center-weighted through-the-lens 

eAll metering information visible in metering 

finder © Hot shoe for cordless flash 

Shutter speeds from 1-1/1,000 sec., photography : 4 

plus “B" ; A ts nearly 40 Canon FD an 

*Accepts Canon Auto Tuning (CAT) "St easine raat on FD and 

system for foolproof auto flas Feeble 

Breech lock lens mount * Exclusive breech-lock lens mount 
cof me. 


‘Ganon 








FREE! Skylight Filter 


With this ad and purchase 
ee. f any ¢ camera and lens combination 








by i 
T. Owens 


ATLAS OF SEXUAL PLEASURES 
Straightforward, totally revealing European approach to mas- 


‘ turbation, erogenous areas, special love techniques, homosex- 


uality, nymphomania, exhibitionism. Beautiful color photos in 
explicit detail. 183 pages. Advertised at &16.95. Now $8.95: 


PHOTO GUIDE OF SEXUAL LOVE (Sexuai Paradise) 

New sex manual from Europe tells you WHAT TO DO... HOW 

TODOIT... WHEN TO DO'IT. Over 150 explicit photos in color 

and b&w ofalive, unafraid, nude couple in a variety of pre-coital 

and coital positions. Explores the whole field of physical love, 

including the building of sexual power, sexual stimulation, tech- 

niques for building passion, and more. Over 1/2 million copies 
sold at $12.95. Now available in soft cover from Adam & Eve 

exclusively for just $8.95. Large 12" x 9". Uncensored and 

unabridged. 

Order both for only $15.95. Satisfaction guaranteed or com- 

plete refund. 

Order from ADAM & EVE, Dept. DBD-4 

403 Jones Ferry Road, P.O. Box 400 bis 
Carrboro, N.C. 27510 EVE 














1975-1976 Saturday Seminars for Teachers 
Lesley College Graduate School 


One-Day Intensive Workshops for Teachers —October 4-June 19 


’ WHAT ARE SATURDAY SEMINARS? 

Saturday Seminars are intensive one-day training sessions for 
teachers and prospective teachers, and others who work with children, 
designed to give practical ‘hands-on’ experiences that will make a 
significant impact on the methods and approaches at the teacher's 
disposal in the classroom. Participants are encouraged to bring their 
own specific casés and problems to the sessions for individual assist- 
ance and an interchange of ideas. Consequently, participation in each 
Saturday Seminar is strictly limited to an enrollment of 20. 

Saturday Seminars, by their nature, cannot provide in-depth under- 
standing or exhaustive scope, nor are they intended as a panacea. 
Instead, they provide either training within well-defined areas or over- 
views to familiarize the teacher with the general configuration of a field 
in terms of its relevance to educational practice. 

Saturday Seminars are in response to those who feel that teaching is 
an art and that too many education courses are long on talk and short on 
the specific skills necessary for the creative practice of an art. 

Saturday Seminars are a chance to meet with other teachers from 
other schools throughout the Northeastern United States, who have 
similar problems and needs, to share ideas and perspectives. 

Saturday Seminars are in response to those who want specific help 
with specific problems. Or who want an overview of a specific area. Or 
who want to try out a-new idea in a context where constructive help will 
be provided as needed. 


CREDIT/NON-CREDIT 

Each seminar runs from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. with an hour break for lunch. 
itis possible to attend only one workshop on any given Satur- 
day. 

Participants may attend workshops on a credit or non-credit basis. 
For every two seminars that a participant takes he/she may 
receive one graduate credit. The Graduate School does not award 
fractional credit. Thus, eight seminars can become a four credit gradu- 
ate course. Any combination of workshops is valid and there are no 
additional requirements for those taking a workshop for credit. How- 
ever, the credit/non-credit decision must be made prior to 
participation in the seminar. 


COST SCHEDULE 





Saturday Seminars (Given 9- 5 Saturdays at Lesley College) 


One-time registration fee . 

Each: Non-credit 

Each: Credit . SRP seh 

4-Credit Course (8Skillshops) . . . ....... $250.00 





For information call Marie Gannon at 876-1483 Wednesdays 
through Fridays, or write for brochure. Lesley College Saturday 
Seminars, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 
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GROUP | 
1. Special Education Testing: ITPA 
Manipulative Math Materials Made Manageable 
Reading Resource Games 
Perceptual-Motor Development: ACommon Sense Approach 
Core Evaluation Team—Implications for the Classroom Under 
Chapter 766 


GROUP Il 
6. Individualizing Work in the Classroom 
7. Learning Stations in the Self-Contained Classroom 
8. Parent-Teacher Counseling 
9. Respect for People and Moral Development 
10. Effective Handling of Classroom Crisis 


GROUP Ill 

11. Materials for Special Needs Children 

12. Paper Power in the Classroom 

13. Designing Educational Environments 

14. Behavioral Management of Students 

15. Assessment and its Classroom Application 


GROUP IV 

16. Diagnostic Prescriptive Techniques 

17. Value Clarification Techniques for the Classroom 
18. Science In and Out of the Classroom 

19. Music and Auditory Learning Disabilities 

20. The Role of the Generic Teacher/Resource Person 


GROUP V 

21. Dance and Drama for Teachers 

22. Making Things and Scrounge Art 

23. Adolescents as Special Needs Students 

24. Art Therapy and Visual Learning 
Moving Toward an Open Classroom 


Saturday Seminars* Calendar 
SATURDAYS 
OCT | FEB | MARCH APRIL 
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“YOU NEED ATTENDA ae ONLY ONE SATURDAY 
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A message from Ms. 
for women who sometimes feel trapped... 
and dont know what to do about if. 


told her story about how, after years of Some articles that helped do this are: 
doing all the housework, she got up the e How to Find a Feminist Therapist. 
gumption to hand the’broom to her hus- e Must Women Be Childless to be Free? 
band and the dustcloth to her kids. e The Legal Traps of Living Together. 


Maybe it’s the dishes, laundry and kids 
that prevent you from having enough time 
to yourself. 


Or maybe it’s a boss who keeps you . 


from earning the money you’re worth and 
the self-respect you deserve. 

Or maybe it’s a mate who always as- 
sumes you’ il put his interests before your 
own—and make most of the sacrifices. 

Whatever it is that makes you feel 
“trapped” in a life that’s not as complete 
as you’d like it to be...be assured of this: 
you’re not alone! 


We at Ms. Magazine receive over 1000 
letters a week from women who feel 
much as you do. So much so that many 
write to say they want “‘out.” Out of “‘do-it- 
his-way”’ relationships, out of dead-end 
jobs, and out from under sole responsi- 
bility for the dirty dishes. 

Why do they write to Ms.? 

Because they know that we at Ms. pro- 
vide a forum that talks with total honesty 
about what women’s lives are really like. 


For example, a woman wrote an article 
for us about her two-year affair with a 
married man...and the happiness and 
heartache it brought her. Another wrote 
about her experiences in natural child- 
birth (most of the pain involved finding a 
doctor who would do it!). And yet another 





: as r els There a Fathering Instinct? 
Ms. is an “open forum” women can use What Contraceptive Type Are You? 


to speak out about their feelings on sub- 
jects like these. But giving them a place e Are Women . Threat to Each Other? 
There are articles like these in the 


to do it isn’t all Ms. is about. We also try . , 
to go beyond the feelings we all share latest issue of Ms. Why not discover them 


to discover the reasons they exist. And for yourself by taking advantage of this 
then to find ways to change our lives, to special half-price offer as described in 
explore new options. the coupon? 


MAIL COUPON TODAY TO GET 50% OFF! 





Ms. 123 Garden St., Marion, Ohio 43302 


Thanks, I'll take you up on that! 

Please send me Ms. for one full year (12 issues) 
for only $5.00*—a savings of 50% off the regular 
subscription rate of $10.00 (58% off the single- 
copy price). 

DIANAY ee . Satisfaction Guarantee: You may cancel at any 
ABORTION. I. time and receive a refund of the unused portion 
gpEUN ‘i of your subscription. 

' 4 Check one: [(_] Billme. [] Payment enclosed. 


Ms. 
Mr. 





(Please Print) 
Address 





City 








State Zip 
*For subscriptions outside the U.S., its possessions and Canada, add $2. 











